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ELLEN EMMET RAND, PORTRAIT PAINTER 


BY GRACE WICKHAM CURRAN 


HERE is seldom encountered in the 

history of art a study in heredity more 
beguiling than that of the remarkable Em- 
met family, of which Ellen Emmet Rand is 
a distinguished member. Of the present 
generation, five women—two in one family, 
Ellen Emmet Rand and Leslie Emmet, and 
three cousins in another, Rosina Emmet 
Sherwood, Lydia Field Emmet and Jane 
Emmet de Glehn—are all painters of note, 
and all more or less in the line of portraiture. 
A great-aunt, of a day and generation which 
rarely invaded art schools and ateliers, never- 
theless sought to express herself, within the 
limits of her home, by continually making 
drawings of members of her family. Several 
daughters and nieces of the rising generation 
are already giving evidence of like tendencies. 
This talent for drawing has not appeared 
in any male member of the line, though the 
creative, artistic temperament has mani- 
fested itself in another form in Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s youngest son, Robert Emmet Sher- 
wood, the author of those two Broadway 
successes, ““The Road to Rome,” and “The 
Queen’s Husband.” 

Just why the drawing gift appears only 
among the women of the family and not 
among the men is a problem perhaps for 
biologists and eugenists to solve. But the 
reason for its expression in portraiture among 
the women of the present generation may be 
suggested possibly by scanning the charac- 
ters and careers of their male ancestors. 

The founder of the family, in the eight- 
eenth century, was an eminent physician in 
Dublin. Of his two sons, one was the cele- 


brated Irish patriot, Robert Emmet, ex- 
ecuted in 1803. His brother Thomas, a 
lawyer and a leader of the “‘United Ivish- 
men,” was exiled in the following year and 
forbidden to set foot again on Irish soil. 
Arriving in the United States at the age of 
forty, he attained such eminence in his pro- 
fession that eight years later he was made 
Attorney General of New York State. It 
is said of him that he was a hard worker, 
devoting more than thirteen hours a day 
to work. Mathematics was his diversion. 

His sons carried on the tradition of intense 
patriotism, and application to the professions 
of law and science. 

Then appeared that first granddaughter, 
who diverted herself with pencil portraits, 
and, skipping a generation, the latent artistic 
genius of the family flowered in the present 
remarkable group of five. 

The fire, imagination and vision which 
made ardent patriots of the men may well 
have blossomed as artistic temperament in 
the women. And may it not be the same 
searching keenness of intellect which con- 
ducted the sons to high place at the bar 
and in the fieids of medicine and scientific 
research which has led the daughters into 
portraiture? 

Which brings us to the questions of what 
constitutes great portraiture, and what are 
the requisites of a portrait painter. Per- 
sonality would seem to be the keynote of 
portraiture. Two personalities are con- 
cerned, those of both sitter and painter. 
The sitter presents himself before the artist, 
a distinct individuality, but wrapped about 
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with the veil of reserve in which most of us 
instinctively conceal ourselves. Some paint- 
ers never seek to part that veil. They con- 
cern themselves merely with the surface of 
things, never attempting to penetrate the 
inner reserves of personality. If such a 
painter be interested in color and pattern, 
he may produce a creditable picture. The 
more his emotions are stirred by the play of 
color and the arrangement and harmony of 
mass and line, the better the picture. But 
is it a portrait? 

Heated discussions on this subject go on 
in the camps of the painters. One man 
says, “This showing the soul of a sitter is 
all nonsense. One can paint only what one 
sees, after all.’ Another remarks, “‘A por- 
trait need not be a likeness. A photograph 
is that. If it be ‘artistic’ (a vague word, 
much mouthed), a fine composition, it is 
enough. Only the ignorant demand a like- 
ness.” 

That word “likeness” is too often used 
in a narrow sense. Has it not a broader 
meaning than mere surface representation? 
A “likeness” of a man should be a true por- 
trayal of his personality. To show forth 
that inner man the painter may be forced 
to slight certain lines and forms and accen- 
tuate others. Every great portrait painter 
does this in more or less degree. If he car- 
ries it to the extreme of distortion, it misses 
its aim and the result is caricature. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the artist “feels” 
the personality of his sitter. He searches 
for those attitudes, expressions, color ar- 
rangements, which best bring out the char- 
acter. He accentuates the contour here and 
there; he dwells upon certain shadows, tints 
and forms and ignores others. He subordi- 
nates the elements he does not need and 
exaggerates others. It is the method of all 
art, literature, drama, music. And hand in 
hand with this effort to seize and bring out 
personality goes the search for intrinsic 
beauty in color, form, arrangement. Some 
painters arrive at their end through their 
emotions, others through their intellect. 
This is where the artist’s own personality 
comes in. The greatest of all masters seem 
to have combined the two, with results which 
stir and thrill the heart of the beholder, and 
satisfy the mind as well. 

To accomplish all this, the artist surely 
has need of some equipment besides “‘feel- 


ing.” Occasionally there appears in the 
world of art a “natural draughtsman,” one 
with a hand so sure and an eye so true that 
his drawing is effortless. Such men, to 
whom all comes so easy, often decry the 
need of training for others, less sure than 
themselves, and are scornful of the necessity 
for schools. But such gifted ones are rare. 

The biographer of that Thomas Emmet, 
the first to come to America, says of him 
“his mind was quick, vigorous, searching and 
buoyant.” These words might almost have 
been written of his great, great grand- 
daughter, Ellen Emmet Rand. She, too, 
like him, is an indefatigable worker. Blessed 
with a sturdy physique, she was able in her 
youth to lay splendid foundations of train- 
ing. Knowing well whereof she speaks, she 
deplores greatly the tendency of many 
young painters of today to consider training 
a fetter to their genius. They “rush in,” 
as she says, ““where angels fear to tread,’ 
and throw paint upon canvas without a 
notion of where to aim.” ‘Color,’ to 
quote her once more, “is meaningless if it 
is not in the right place.” She does feel, 
however, that those painters, who in these 
latter days have dared to use strong, pure 
color, have stirred the whole world of artists 
to a renewed and thoughtful study of their 
own work, with a view to lifting it, if neces- 
sary, out of ruts of routine and sloughs of 
muddiness. She believes that the theory of 
those who would do away with study, as 
hampering to genius, 1s mistaken and false. 
She holds, on the contrary, that the supple- 
ness of hand and intellect which results from 
training gives freedom for expression. 

By the way, what is this “expression” 
of which we hear so much talk nowadays, 
as if rt were a new thing? Has art ever in 
any age been anything but an effort towards 
expression? The dictionary gives, as a def- 
inition of “‘expression,” ““the form in which 
an idea or sentiment is conveyed.” An 
emotion or idea is surely still-born if it has 
not, in the first place, a “form,” and, in the 
second place, if it fails to be “conveyed.” 
It may be a great idea, or a powerful emo- 
tion, but no one but its author will ever 
know it. 

Mrs. Rand was born in California in 1876. 
She drew from early childhood and began 
her definite art training as a very young gil 
in the studios of William Chase and Robert 
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Reid and at the Art Students’ League. 
When she decided to go to Europe, Stanford 
White, a family friend, advised her to study 
if possible with Frederick MacMonnies. He 
assured her that she could find no better 
teacher, for, besides being a master of form 
as a sculptor, he is a brilliant wielder of 
brush and color. 

She spent three years then abroad, for a 
time in London under the influence of Sar- 
gent, and in Paris, where she and her sister 
Leslie were members of a small, earnest 
group in MacMonnaies’ atelier, spacious as 
are only those of Paris. There they painted 
from the nude day after day and month 
after month with the helpful criticism and 
constant inspiration of their master and 
surrounded by that indefinable atmosphere 
of Paris, in which every form of talent ex- 
pands and thrives. 

Mrs. Rand did not marry early, but she 
is the mother of three young sons. She 
never laid aside her brush, even in their 
babyhood, though now that they are all 
at school she is able to give her whole time 
to her work. Her New York studio is at 
the top of one of those lofty apartment 
houses now going up so fast in that new-old 
section of the city near the East River. 
She has happily preserved the quiet sim- 
plicity of a true Paris working studio, free 
of all but the necessary furniture of her 
craft, and there in her blue painter’s smock 
she puts in all the working hours of day. 

In the summer she has two studios at her 
home “‘Hamlet Hill Farm,” Salisbury, Con- 
necticut, in the Berkshires, though she en- 
joys placing her sitters frequently in an out- 
door light and setting. 

Her work is always characterized by a 
certain distinction. In searching for the 
reason, one is led to think that it is due, in 
the first place, to her fine draughtsmanship 
and reserved color, but also perhaps to the 
fact that she has so often been fortunate in 
having as sitters persons of high distinction 
and intellectuality. Coming into a gallery 
hung with her work, one has the feeling of 
entering a distinguished company. 

It is her own intellectual ability to see 
and understand the personalities of others, 
and the sure hand to express what she sees, 
that have won for her so much well-deserved 
recognition. She is represented in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum by two portraits, one of 
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Benjamin Altman, which hangs in the Alt- 
man Collection, and one of Augustus St. 
Gaudens, a beautiful arrangement in browns. 

Mrs. Rand’s color never shouts at one 
from the walls. It is marked by a quiet 
reserve and subtlety, and well repays search- 
ing study. Her blacks, which she uses with 
great effectiveness, have depth and warmth; 
her grays are full of suggestion and hints 
at felt color. Her whites are delicious. A 
portrait entitled “‘Marguerite,”’ shown re- 
cently at the Grand Central Galleries, almost 
defies reproduction with its delicate charm 
of youthful flesh tones and filmy textures. 

Jn her exhibition held in Washington dur- 
ing the past season, there were several par- 
ticularly vital and outstanding canvases. 
Before the one of Robert W. de Forest,! 
President of the American Federation of 
Arts and also of the Metropolitan Museum, 
one feels in the actual presence of that quiet 
gentleman, whose wise and thoughtful judge- 
ment is brought to bear upon so many 
weighty matters. Surpassing herself in bril- 
liancy was the one of Miss Frances Alger 
of Detroit, whose strong, dark beauty was 
well set forth by the yellow gown and its 
rich ornamentation. Her brush-work, never 
labored, is looser in these later portraits, 
giving a more vivid quality of color. One 
hopes, however, that she will not be tempted 
too far in this direction, for the quiet, subtle 
charm in such portraits as that of Miss 
Sophie Borie, with its fine analysis of char- 
acter and subdued tones, is most satisfying. 
This picture was awarded the Edith King- 
don Gould prize at an exhibition of the 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors, and also the popular prize 
at the summer exhibition at Stockbridge. 

She won the Beck Gold Medal at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts with 
her distinguished portrait of Hon. Donald 
T. Warner. Unusual in composition is the 
picture entitled “Penelope,” where she has 
achieved success in that most difficult of 
undertakings, catching the likeness of a 
young baby upon whose flower like face life 
and character have as yet set no mark. 

One remarks in all of Mrs. Rand’s por- 
traits the fine drawing of hands. Person- 
ality is expressed in hands almost as much 
as in faces, and it is in them even more diffi- 


‘Reproduced as frontispiece, AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE OF Art, May, 1928. 
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eult of expression, which may be why some 
portrait painters shirk the effort. 

How precious must be the portrait of the 
Rev. Endicott Peabody, Head Master of 
Groton School, to the numberless boys who 


have come under his influence. He sits 


with hands clasped on the table before him, 
looking out as he must often have’ gazed 
with searching eyes and sympathetic under- 
standing into the very souls of the lads. 
Mrs. Rand has done no better piece of 
characterization than this. 
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AM asked to speak this afternoon of 

museum ideals. I should prefer, I con- 
fess, to keep within the bounds of philo- 
sophical modesty and say museum values. 

In the great division of human values 
which has been developed by the Italian, 
Benedetto Croce, in his “Philosophy of the 
Spirit,” those of the museum of art fall in 
more than one field. Croce, you will remem- 
ber, distinguishes the practical or economic 
values—what is expedient; the moral values 
—what is good; the intellectual values— 
what is true; and finally the intuitive or 
aesthetic values—-what is beautiful. Of the 
true, the good,and the beautiful,the museum 
is concerned with all. The museum’s effec- 
tiveness need not be wholly in the last of 
these spheres. It is, to be sure, the one 
which forms its traditional field; but although 
the primary values offered by the museum of 
art are in the aesthetic sphere, I think, if we 
define these various human values in the 
other spheres as well, we shall throw light 
on the functions, the aims, the arrangement 
and the very form of the museum building. 
We shall make the best museum if we recog- 
nize that the aim is not merely single, and 
that, im the complexity of modern life, we 
have more than one object to serve. 

The traditional function of a museum of 
art, of course, has been to display beautiful 
things for the delight of visitors. It may 
do many other things, but that is what con- 
stitutes it a museum and a museum of art. 
It is a truism that the individual works 
should be as beautiful as possible. The 
mere heaping up of multitude upon multi- 
tude of beautiful things, however, does not 
necessarily imcrease the enjoyment. Even 
in the field of purely aesthetic values, the 
sheer enjoyment of the beauty of the works 
of art displayed, we must appreciate that 
quantity, even of the things of the highest 
quality, cannot be the only goal. 

We have always realized from practical 
experience, and now we realize doubly from 
actual psychological experiments undertaken 


in the past year by Professor Robinson under 
the stimulus of the Carnegie Corporation 
and the American Association of Museums, 
that the display of more things is often 
followed by less attention and less enjoy- 
ment, even though they may all be of the 
first quality. And we know from practical 
experience that in the bringing on of “mu- 
seum fatigue,” or in the escape from this 
museum fatigue, which may be described as 
the disease of all museums, the art of display 
may have a very large part. 

The nineteenth century was under the 
domination of science, to its very great good 
in many fields, above all, naturally in the 
scientific field itself. I cannot, however, 
always view the transference of the ideals 
of science to the field of art, which accom- 
panied its transference to all other fields, 
with equal delight. If one reads the museum 
literature of the eighties, in the epoch when 
it was thought that science might solve all 
the problems of the world even in the fields 
of intuition and of art, one appreciates that 
the ideal of that time for a museum, even a 
museum of art, was fundamentally a scien- 
tific ideal. In retrospect we appreciate that 
some of the museums then might well be de- 
scribed by a term from science as “machines” 
for showing pictures. I remember in some 
of the writings of the German museologist 
Lichtwark a complaint of the footage of wall 
space occupied by every door and every 
window. The museum was conceived as a 
machine, the product of which was to pro- 
duce the maximum number of feet of wall 
space on the line. My good friends among 
the scientists, and every scientist whom we 
respect, would repudiate the idea that such 
a conception of a museum could truthfully 
bear the name of a scientific concept. We 
realize that the art of museum display is 
very much more than the creation of so 
much space on the eye line. 

The nineteenth century took the view— 
perhaps it is true, I do not say it is false— 
that the work of art should be shown against 


"An address delivered at a joint meeting of the American Federation of Arts and the American 
Association of Museums—held in Washington, D. C., May 16, 1928. 
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a perfectly neutral background incapable of 
detracting from or, I might add, of adding 
to the effectiveness of the work of art itself. 
It would be too easy to ridicule that view; 
but, although I do not hold it, I do not 
intend to do that. It would be easy to 
quote the remark attributed to the hero of 
Mr. Robert Chambers’ book ‘TIolanthe,’’ 
whose motto was “one rose against a back- 
ground of nothing.” It is not because it is 
easily ridiculed that I myself tend not to 
hold this view, but because I believe that in 
the works of a given period there is a har- 
mony, under the all-powerful impress of the 
artistic ideals and wishes of that time. Thus 
if works of art of a given period are shown in 
association one with the other, and indeed, 
in the extreme case, shown with a back- 
ground equivalent to the one they had in 
their own day, the enjoyment of the visitor 
is heightened. 

Beside these purely artistic values that 
ean be secured from the contemplation of the 
work of art and the contemplation of the 
work of art in its environment, we must 
appreciate that the museum does minister 
to other faculties and does contribute other 
values. I do not think it is a reproach to the 
museum of art to say that much of its appeal 
is intellectual, because, in addition to the 
joy in seeing, there is a joy in knowing. 

The love of knowledge is clearly a faculty 
of the human race, as the vast development 
of science attests, and I see no reason why 
the museum of art should not also minister 
to the love of knowledge, and first to the 
love of historical knowledge. We realize, 
and have realized since the time of Goethe, 
that to understand the work of art we have 
to understand its process of becoming, not 
merely its being. To understand how the 
works of art of past ages, of civilizations 
more or less unfamiliar to us, derived their 
being is a historical and intellectual joy. 
Neither would I feel, and clearly many great 
museum have not felt, that we should exclude 
a ministering to technical knowledge. The 
arts have each a particular technique, which 
also has its part in the creative process. It 
determines the limiting conditions, at least, 
of many works, especially in the handicrafts. 

We no longer today, however, dare take 
the view which governed the International 
Exposition of 1851 and the creation of the 
South Kensington Museum, that these 
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technical conditions of material and use are 
the primary aspect of the work of art, or 
the aspect we wish chiefly to emphasize. 
Rather today we appreciate that the change 
of artistic ideals through the ages is a contri- 
bution of the free spirit of man, as opposed to 
the hindrance to that spirit through ma- 
terials. The human spirit is the greater of 
the two influences in the creation of the 
work of art and the one which we as men 
should be proud to emphasize. 

Both forms of organization, ministering to 
historical knowledge by an _ evolutionary 
order, ministering to technical knowledge by 
a systematic order of material and use, have 
their place in the museum of art. I feel 
that neither is entitled to crowd the other 
wholly out of the organic arrangement of the 
museum. 

The crucial thing for us as practical men 
engaged im the administration and the con- 
duct of museums, or the leading of the public 
to their enjoyment and the enjoyment of art 
as a whole, is certainly the relative impor- 
tance of these values to the actual sections 
of the community who come to the museum. 
I thmk that their relative importance is 
different to those different sections of the 
community. For the general public, the 
ereat mass of the visitors to the museum 
(and I refer to beth the casual and the highly 
enlightened visitor), rt seems to me that the 
evolutionary order, and the placing together 
of all the products of a single civilization and 
art, reinforcing one another by their cumula- 
tive effect, is interesting and advantageous. 
The art of the Renaissance is made more 
alive by a knowledge of the arts of all the 
workers in that period, the arts of the gold- 
smith, the paimter, the sculptor, the crafts- 
man. ‘These arts indeed were practiced in 
association by the greatest masters. They 
contrast as a whole with the work, wholly 
different, but who shall say less beautiful, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
that ““decadent” period adorned with the 
names of Michelangelo, El Greco, and Rem- 
brandt. Appreciation of the spirit of the 
time, I think, will heighten the mere enjoy- 
ment of the most casual visitor. An order 
of time and evolution will minister best to the 
needs of this general visitor, because through 
it he will get an added joy (I do not speak 
now of the intellectual interest), an added 
pleasure, in the greatest of all artistic crea- 
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tions, the growth of art and its transforma- 
tion through these countless ages. 

On the other hand, for the specialist, 
whether he be the collector—since collecting 
still runs primarily in well established 
grooves by the materials, such as porcelain, 
such as glass, such as silver, such as lace; or 
the manufacturer, the designer, the mer- 
chant—since he works or deals in general 
less with all the artistic products of one 
epoch than with those of a single material; 
for him the order should be the systematic 
one, the order of material and use. 

How is this contradiction to be reconciled? 
In the great urban museum, which I have in 
view at present, and in which perhaps the 
broadest realization of museum values can 
be obtained, I see no difficulty in reconciling 
these two seemingly conflicting demands. 
That reconciliation is rendered easier by the 
very fact of which I have spoken: that for 
the ordinary visitor, whether he be enlight- 
ened or unenlightened, the quantity of works 
of art to which he can give his attention and 
from which he can derive enjoyment in a 
given visit is limited. Is not it possible to 
create for him a selected series of the finest 
things mm the possession of the museum in 
painting, in sculpture and in the crafts; to 
display these objects in association one with 
another in galleries and rooms representing 
each a period of art; and to arrange these 
galleries and rooms, limited in number, 
representing the finest that the arts have to 
offer, in an evolutionary series, for the needs 
of that visitor and for his enjoyment? 

Then for the rest of the objects, the minor 
objects, if you like, even the aesthetically 
indifferent objects which are none the less 
valuable to the specialist, in the collections 
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of silver, of glass, of textiles, of metalwork, 
of prints, even of paintings also let us say 
(for surely of all the departments of the 
museum the department of paintings is the 
one that generally most needs weeding), 
why not place them in a different order, the 
order of material, as a series of study collec- 
tions aimed primarily for the needs of this 
different group? 

It seems to me that in the great museum 
this division can readily be made. Such a 
division—a division by quality only, to be 
sure—was first proposed, as we all know, and 
greatly to its honor, by the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts in erecting its new building 
early in this century. By making the 
division merely one of quality, instead of 
seizing the opportunity to follow two differ- 
ent schemes of arrangement, one the cross- 
section of the other, the Boston Museum 
failed to drive the principle to its full con- 
sequences. 

Finally let me say just a word which many 
others of you are better qualified to say than 
I: that besides both of these series of collec- 
tions, the museum must contain quarters for 
the carrying on of its active rather than its 
passive work—the active work of interpreta- 
tion, on the one hand in public education, on 
the other hand in industrial service. 

The aims of a great art museum are thus 
not merely one but several. To realize 
them, the organization, even the building, 
must recognize the diversity of public, of 
aims, and of values. The museum building 
itself must be not merely an assemblage of 
neutral and echoing halls; it must become an 
organism receptive to its manifold functions 
and having a living body to house the varied 
life of the spirit. 
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T IS a curious but interesting fact that in 

the field of art demand has invariably 
been met by talent. Obviously, geniuses 
are not born every day, but who shall say 
that genius is not a by-product of opportun- 
ity? Artists create from a desire to give 
expression to emotion, but it is an uninspir- 
ing occupation when there is no audience 
to win, no chance of real achievement. 

When the “ White City” was conceived in 
celebration of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America there were 
few giants in the field of art idling around 
for jobs, and the cynic might well have 
scoffed at the expectation of the planners. 
But in the Chicago World’s Fair these ex- 
pectations were more than realized; archi- 
tects, painters and sculptors, whose names 
prior to that time had been comparatively 
little known, carried out imposed tasks with 
so much brillianey that they became great, 
as it were, over night; and what is more, the 
work these men did under this impulse of 
confidence and necessity lent impetus to the 
development of art in America. 

In the ripeness of time, to meet economic 
conditions, the sky-scraper was born. Its 
creators met the demands of a changing 
world with changing conditions, and met 
them magnificently. 

So great has been the development in the 
architecture of commercial buildings that 
for a time our greatest progress has seemed 
to be in this direction. Painting and sculp- 
ture, the sister arts, have apparently stood 
aside, and, foolishly enough, some have said 
that the fault was with the artists. Writing 
derisively of Contemporary American Sculp- 
ture, Mr. Thomas Craven has said, in The 
American Mercury, that the trouble with 
sculpture today is that it is completely di- 
vorced from architecture; that our sculptors 
are studio mechanics; that instead of being 
conceived as an important item in the social 
life of man, sculpture in this twentieth cen- 
tury America is conceived without reference 
to a background. Apparently Mr. Craven 
was not fully informed; and therefore he 
has not noted the dawn of a new day. 

When Bertram Goodhue designed the 
Nebraska State Capitol he associated with 
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himself from the very beginning a painter 

and a sculptor, and he thus made the in- 

terior decorations and the sculptural adorn- 

ments integral factors in his architectural 

design. The sculptor chosen was Lee Law- 
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rie, and the sculpture created marked a new 
epoch in sculptural art. — 

With like recognition of potentialities, 
Messrs. Holabird and Roche, architects of 
Chicago, designing a great sky-secraper, 333 
North Michigan Avenue, commissioned Fred 
M. Torrey, a Chicago sculptor, to produce 
sculptural decorations for its facade appro- 
priate to the gigantic monument they had 
planned. ‘This commission laid a heavy re- 
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sponsibility on the sculptor’s shoulders, but 
again spelled opportunity and brought forth 
work of a significant and entirely original 
sort. 

Number 333 North Michigan Avenue is a 
thirty-seven-story building. Across its en- 
tire front at the fifth story is a frieze designed 
and executed by Mr. Torrey which shows 
figures 7 feet high cut boldly into the stone 
—elementally simple, modernistically direct, 
utterly different from anything the sculptor 
had ever done before, completely suitable 
to the requirements of scale of the building 
which they decorate. As the building occu- 
pies a site with historic associations, historic 
themes were chosen, themes which recall 
LaSalle and Marquette, the pioneer life of 
the settlers. Reproductions of several of 
the panels composing this frieze are given 
herewith. It will be seen that the figures 
do not project from the wall but are sil- 
houetted, as it were, by a deep cut outline 
and are rendered with a boldness and sim- 
plicity not only effective but significant. 

Fred M. Torrey and his talented wife, 
who has also achieved success in sculpture, 
are members of the little group of earnest 
workers which Lorado Taft has gathered 
around him in his Midway Studio settlement. 
He has been taught by Mr. Taft; but he has 
not been dominated by his master. He has 
not followed weakly in the footsteps of an- 
other. His work previously has been along 
traditional lines—portraits, medals, placques 
and an occasional small bronze, good work 
but without striking individuality. In the 
production of these decorative panels he has 
cast aside the past, temporarily, and created 
a new tradition. 

To some it might have seemed unreason- 
able that the architects should have given 
the commission for these gigantic works to 
adorn their great sky-scraper to one who 
had worked so much in little, whose work 
had been so distinctly tinged with refine- 
ment. But they were wise in their genera- 
tion, and undoubtedly recognized the fact 
that refinement does not signify weakness 
but rather character, and that opportunity 
would release a power still latent. Mr. 
Torrey’s success not only proves the rule 
but also gives indication of the fact that 
originality comes from within rather than 
from without and that a traditional training 
does not hold it in leash. 


DEER DANCE 


PAINTINGS OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS 


BY JANET SHAFROTH 


UCH has been said in recent years of 

the value of the primitive attitude 
toward art: the return to fundamentals, the 
simplification of form and design, the purity 
and freshness of vision which characterize 
the beginning of all new art periods. But 
with all our talk, the imaginations of few 
people in this country, few artists even, 
have been caught by the fact that among the 
Pueblo Indians of our southwest, within the 
last ten years, not only a new decorative 
impulse has found expression in painting but 
that it is a unique expression unlike any 
other primitive art. 

Elie Faure has said, “To find a primitive 
art that retains its sap and can impart new 
and strong emotions to sensibilities that have 
preserved or regained their first imgenuous- 
ness, we must go to those peoples who have 
remained primitive.” Although Indian ciy- 
ilization is probably one of the oldest civil- 
izations in the world, it has kept its primitive 
characteristics through the almost complete 
isolation of the race. ‘The Indians have pre- 
served intact the spirit of their most remote 
ancestor without having supplanted their 
original form of nature worship by a stulti- 
fying ancestor worship. And, although In- 
dian paintings are a very recent development, 
they show clearly that simplicity, stylization 
and synthesis which preceded experience and 
not that which follows it. 


AWA TSIREH 


In the Indian consciousness there appar- 
ently exists a visual content, whether it be 
of ceremonial dances, running deer, clouds, 
parrots, or eagles. All that was necessary 
to bring these patterns of color rhythms out 
of their stream of consciousness into the 
definite form of a painting on white paper 
was the materials with which to work. 
About ten years ago these materials were 
supplied them by white artists; immediately 
people with perceptions in the vicinity of 
the Pueblos were amazed to see a number of 
fine Indian water-color paintings which 
sprang up overnight and gradually found 
their way to the Santa Fe Art Museum. 

Steeped in an intricate symbolism which 
makes a person of the Mother Earth and 
Father Sky, and which has definite pictorial 
ideas to express each symbol, and in a 
rhythmic feeling which evidenced in their 
dances, it was natural that these intensely 
artistic people whose whole lives were a 
pattern of color and rhythm should readily 
turn their expression to a new medium. 
The result was not a groping or an experi- 
mentation such as we find in an attempt to 
return to fundamentals in European art. 
but a genuine creative impulse, definite, pre- 
cise, subtle and varied. The content was 
alive in their own minds and all that was 
lacking was to transcribe it. ‘The Indian 
artist’s idea of composing from memory in 
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PAINTINGS OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS 


order to retain only the strongest impression 
of form is the same toward which the 
modernist painters are striving so much 
more self-consciously. The horse and the 
buffalo dance and the cloud symbol are of 
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signs, which have no realistic basis, are 
apparently the latest development of all 
and are treated with great vitality. Dis- 
tance is realized by means of relative spac- 
ing; the thing farthest away is placed highest 


WOMAN WITH EVERGREEN BOUGH 


the very stuff of his mind, and he knows 
their details as he knows his child’s face. 
The violent life of the earth is part of the 
fabric of the Indian mind. 

Animals, particularly horses, deer and 
antelope, are favorite subjects as well as 
single figures in ceremonial costume, either 
standing or in some attitude of the dance. 
Pictures of the entire dance seem to have 
been a later development, probably because 
it used to be considered almost taboo to 
record the ceremonial dances in any non- 


ceremonial way. The purely abstract de- 


JULIAN MARTINEZ 


and the thing closest to the eye is placed 
lowest on the paper. 

Of the best of the Pueblo Indian painters, 
Awa Tsireh, Richard Martinez, Encarna- 
cion Pena, Julian Martinez, and Louis Gon- 
zalez are from San Ildefonso, a pueblo which 
shows a marked creative ability in painting. 
Velino Shihe, who is now signing his Indian 
name, Ma-Pe-We (for all of the Indians 
have a Spanish as well as an Indian name), 
is from the Zia pueblo and Fred Kabotie is 
a Hopi boy. It was Awa Tsireh who was 
one of the first of the Indians to become in- 
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terested in painting and to interest the others 
in this form of art. The work of all of these 
artists has gained continually in precision 
and in mastery of technique. 

Hundreds of years before any of the artists 
whom we have mentioned began to paint on 
paper, the Navajos were painting on sand, 
a fact which seems to indicate that painting 
with them is a spontaneous expression de- 
layed through lack of a permanent medium. 
The sand paintings were intricate abstrac- 
tions of Indian symbolism drawn in the 
sand and rubbed out every night, on which 
were performed ritualistic dances and cere- 
monies. The Navajos are now painting both 
the dances which take place on top of the 
sand-paintings and the sand-paintings them- 
selves, but these paintings are of more 
historic than aesthetic interest. 

The Kiowa Indians, a tribe of former plains 
Indians now living on an Indian reservation 
in Oklahoma, have recently developed the 
art of painting in their own characteristic 
way. There is a great similarity in these 
paintings to the work of the Pueblo Indians 
of the southwest, although there has been 
no recent contact between the two. ‘The 
colors are bolder and less subtle than those 
used by the Pueblo Indians, and there is 
more foreshortening and perspective shown 
in the figures. The faces of the Kiowa 
warriors are individualized and approach the 
feeling of portraiture more than the con- 
ventionalized faces in the Pueblo Indian 
paintings. Warriors, radiant with energy, 
ferocious in expression, wearing the full 
ceremonial dress with the gorgeous head- 
dress of eagle feathers, are favorite subjects 
of the Kiowas. But, in spite of differences 
in color and technique, these paintings show 
striking similarities in feeling and in decora- 
tive design to the paintings of the Pueblos. 
In both types of painting the symbol is all- 
important. 

Little is really known of Indian symbolism. 
Like all primitive peoples, an attempt is 
made to explain the origins of things, not 
scientifically, but with the aid of the poetic 
imagination. ‘The Indian asks himself how 
the things around him came about and ac- 
counts for them in terms of simple, every- 
day experiences. There is a demand for 
some kind of an explanation, and the demand 
is satisfied with pictures of the imagination. 
Nature is animated and alive. 
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Their pictures as well as their lives could 
be said to be enclosed in the frame of a 
symbol. The realistic, highly conventional- 
ized human figures, the Indian ponies with 
eagle feathers on their manes, the deer 
dancers and the butterfly dancers—all are 
presented in clear-cut form without back- 
ground and often with symbols enclosing 
the whole. 

The painting of the plumed serpent by 
Richard Martinez, which is reproduced here, 
represents the symbol which unites the ideas 
of the earth, characterized by the serpents, 
and the sky, personified by the birds. So 
in a country where rain is a necessity the 
plumed serpent becomes the fetish of a 
desert people. At the top of the painting 
is the prevalent cloud symbol with the light- 
ning and rain issuing from the clouds. The 
serpent’s tongue also doubtless represents 
the forked lightning. The cloud and rain 
symbols are noticed again in the picture of 
the mounted Indian warrior with the sym- 
bolic shield. The plumed serpent is a very 
fine example of the Indian’s flair for abstract 
design and for the stylization of nature. The 
artist has systematized the dominant char- 
acteristics of the snake’s body in order to 
adapt the symbol to its decorative function. 
In the rhythm and flow of the line of the 
serpent’s body is the same sinuous continuity 
which the artist has observed in nature. It 
is the same undulating line which covers the 
naked bodies of the Indian runners with 
green, blue and red paint and which decorates 
the bodies of the dancers. 

The deer dance, represented in the paint- 
ing by Awa Tsireh, shows the drama of the 
hunting and killing of the deer. The two 
dancers in the center of the picture, wearing 
deer-heads and antlers and bending down 
with sticks for forearms, for the time being 
become the actual deer. Behind them two 
small boys dance as antelope, and before 
them flutter the prayer feathers of the woman 
and several of the great deer with large 
antlers. They are surrounded by the hunt- 
ers, the noise of the drums increase, and at 
the climax of the dance come the death 
shudders of the wounded, who, groaning, 
fall to earth. 

The Pueblo Indians celebrate the dances 
of life during the summer and the dances 
of death during the winter. There is little 
distinction made between life and death in 
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the Indian’s mind, just as there is little dis- 
tinction made between the physical and the 
spiritual being, the real and the ideal. ‘The 
most important dance of the year is the 
corn dance, which is a prayer for rain. The 
dancers are divided into two groups, one 
symbolizing summer and the other winter. 
The summer people’s colors are those of the 
sky, blue and yellow; those of the winter 
people are the colors of the earth, green 
and red. 

The refinement and subtlety of the In- 
dian’s color perceptions are amazing. We 
are apt to lump all Indians in one category 
and say that they love barbaric color. It 
is true that they love to wear barbaric colors. 
But the eye which can separate the soft gray 
of a skirt from the white of a background is 
one which sees the most delicate shades and 
appreciates the most subtle harmonies. There 
again it is no new characteristic but one 
which is obvious in the arrangement of color 
worn for the ceremonial dances. So softly 
do the colors of their costumes worn in the 
dances blend into one another that it makes 
a less instinctive observer wonder if some 
expert colorist has not directed the ensemble 
effect. A very old sense perception exhibit- 
ing itself in a new form. American artists, 
who have spent years of work and study to 
learn how to mix and combine colors, are 
astonished to see the self-taught Indian 
artist pick up a paint box and use colors 
in the most sensitive way, purely by instinct. 


Here surely is spontaneous expression, 
joyous, natural, and untrammeled by 
precepts. 


The sensitiveness of the Indian’s color feel- 
ing is also felt in theic pictorial transcriptions 
on pottery. The pottery designs are very 
intricate and beautiful, but even at their 
highest they have probably never reached 
as fine a flowering as the best of the Indian 
paintings. The pottery deer lack that in- 
credible lift and swiftness of the ‘Three 
Leaping Deer” in the reproduction. The 
exigencies of clay and rounded forms, per- 
haps, have made the pottery decorations less 
animated and exhilarating than the painting 
on flat surfaces. Ceramic has always been 
the woman’s art, and each village makes its 
own type of ware with its distinct symbols 
and decorations. ‘The conventional and 
geometric pottery designs are closely related 
to the highly conventionalized ritual dances 
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as well as to the conventionalized Indian 
paintings. The Indian artist is always a 
workman, whether he is a turquoise grinder, 
a silversmith, a weaver, a bead-embroiderer 
or a painter. 

Sympathetic persons interested in Indian 
art have sometimes asked the Indian why 
he has made a certain form in a particular 
way and the answer has come, ‘‘ Because it 
was pretty.” Reason enough. The Indian 
takes great pleasure in making things with 
his hands, and he knows the value of fine 
craftsmanship. So he is assured of an audi- 
ence which absolutely understands and en- 
joys his work, and he knows that neither 
his complicated nature symbolism nor the 
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significance of a buffalo or Koshare dance 
needs any explanation or interpretation to 
be appreciated by this Indian audience. 

It is interesting that Indian painting has 
not been more influenced by the European 
art tradition, for there are art colonies all 
about him in Santa Fe and Taos and he 
cannot help seeing their work and coming 
in contact with their methods. Probably 
the explanation lies in the fact that the 
Indian is proud and independent and that 
he does not care to copy or imitate because 
it is not his natural method of expression. 
He has the dignity and the self-confidence to 
realize that his sense-perceptions are keen 
and that his material lies all about him and 
within him, so that he begins his picture 
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with sureness and ends by creating something 
of arresting beauty. 

Of course, as time goes on, more traces of 
sophistication are apparent in their work. 
Recently perspective has crept in, and as 
contact with the outside world becomes more 
close a number of hampering foreign influ- 
ences will doubtless be felt. But those who 
have lived among the Indians feel confident 
that they have so much original vitality 
and independence that their painting will 
always have its own definite and distinct 
characteristics which are beautiful and per- 
manent. To one who is confronted suddenly 
with this new artistic expression which is 
germinating im the southwest it comes as 
something thrilling and almost incredible. 


ART AT THE NINTH OLYMPIC 


HE ninth Olympic was, as everyone 

knows, held at Amsterdam this year. 
Of the physical contests (championships won, 
victors, etc.) our newspapers have been full, 
but of the competition in art, music and 
literature associated with sports compara- 
tively little has been heard. 

The art section consisted of an exhibition 
of paintings, sculpture and architecture and 
was held in the Municipal Museum at 
Amsterdam from June 12 to August 12. 
The catalogue (a pamphlet of 100 pages, 
9146” x 614"), well printed and elaborately 
illustrated, listed over six hundred works 
contributed by painters, sculptors and arch- 
itects from eighteen nations, Including the 
United States. The nations represented 
were Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 


Germany, Great Britain, with Ireland ex- 
hibiting separately, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Monaco, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Switzerland and 
the United States of America. 

Our American representation numerically 
stood sixth—Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Poland being 
in the lead as named—but in merit, accord- 
ing to reports, it ranked with the best and 
called forth high commendation. Awards 
had not been announced up to the time of 
writing. 

As the tendency today is to relegate sub- 
ject to an inferior place, it is interesting to 
note its dominant survival in this field—a 
survival for which apparently some of the 
ablest painters of the several nations are 
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responsible. For instance, in the British 
section were works by Orpen (who was by 
the way, a member of the International 
Jury), Lavery, the Knights, Harold Speed, 
Munnings, and George Spencer Pryce. 
Among the Dutch painters represented was 
Willy Sluiter; among the Germans Max 
Clarenbach, Otto Dill and Max Liebermann. 

In the United States section the largest 
representations was in sculpture (of which 
we showed thirty-seven examples), but from 
Great Britain there were only two works in 
sculpture and eighty paintings and_ litho- 
graphs. France showed seventy-two picto- 
rial representations—paintings and prints— 
twenty-nine works in sculpture, thirty-one 
architectural designs. 

The United States stood second, numeri- 
cally, in architectural representation. 

The French in their paintings and prints 
showed mostly compositions in some of 
which the sport element was incidental to 
pictorial effect. 

The British very naturally stressed fox 
hunting and horse racing, but their painters 
also pictured boxing, tennis, ete. 

The sculpture in this exhibition seemed 
most obviously related to the subject of 
sports, covering a great variety of subjects 
—through the medium of the individual— 
the jockey, the runner, the ball thrower, 
the golfer, etc., etc. In the Belgium section 
one sculptor alone, Pierre de Soete, showed 
sixteen works. 

In the department of architecture the 
works were chiefly restricted to designs for, 
or photographs of stadiums, grounds and 
houses devoted to sports; for instance, in 
the German section were representations of 
stadiums at the University of Freibourg, in 
Leipzig and Dusseldorf. And of unique 
interest were the designs by Werner March 
for the “Sportforum,” Berlin, connected 
with the University of Sport, a central 
Institute for the education of German youth 
in gymnastics and sports with the purpose 
of physical development. 

In the Italian section there were only one 
painting and two works of sculpture but a 
large architectural representation, and in 
this last especially notable was a collection 
of designs for sport buildings, terraces, ete. 
etc., in Milan, showing that city keenly 
alive to this international movement. 

The Swiss were pictorially represented by 
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sport posters. France also had a poster 
display—the work of one Joe Bridge, whose 
name would suggest other than French 
nationality. 

The Mexican representation consisted of 
sixteen paintings by Angel Zarraga, whose 
residence is given as Paris; Norway was 
represented solely by one architect; Luxem- 
bourg and Latvia solely by painters; Mon- 
aco by one painter and one architect. 

The United States’ section, assembled by 
a special committee of which Alexander B. 
Trowbridge, Director of The American Fed- 
eration of Arts, was Chairman, Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, Honorary Chairman, Hon. Andrew 
Mellon, Honorary Treasurer, and General 
Charles H. Sherrill, Honorary Vice-Chair- 
man, with the following—Homer Saint 
Gaudens, Mrs. C. C. Rumsey, George B. 
Widener, Leila Mechlin, W. Frank Purdy, 
Frank Crowinshield, Mrs. Charles E. Coxe, 
Hermon MacNeil, E. Raymond Bossange, 
included paintings by E. Irving Couse, 
Granville Smith, Childe Hassam, John C. 
Johansen, Hayley Lever, Jonas Lie, Charles 
Morris Young, Patrick O'Connor, Roderic, 
Carl Rungius, Eugen Weisz; aquatints by 
William ‘T. Aldrich; silhouettes—groups of 
boxers—by Hunt Diederich; sculpture by 
Robert Aitken, Ruth N. Ball, Evelyn Long- 
man, Chester Beach, Nessa Cohen, John 
Donahue, James F. Fraser, Laura Gardin 
Fraser, Charles A. Hafner, Hunt Diederich, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington, Abastenia St. Leger 
Eberle, Hermon A. MacNeil, Paul Manship, 
Carl C. Mose, Andrew O’Connor, Phinister 
Proctor, Charles C. Rumsey, Janet Scudder, 
Philip Sears, R. Tait Mackenzie, J. Q. A. 
Ward and Adolph Weinman; architectural 
firms represented include Adams Ralph 
Cram, Delano & Aldrich, Holabird & Roche, 
Albert Kahn, Charles Z. Klauder, Greene 
Lockwood, Benjamin H. Marshall, Proud- 
foot, Rawson & Sours; Rebory, Wentworth 
& Dewey; Horace Trumbauer; Zantzinger, 
Borie & Medary. 

Among the works by Americans chosen 
for representation in the catalogue were 
Hayley Lever’s “ Regate,”’ Young’s “ Darby 
Creek,” Couse’s “Two Indian Hunters,” 
Rumsey’s “Polo Player,” Sears’ “ Aqua- 
planing,” Weinman’s “Man Throwing 
Ball,’ Mackenzie’s “ Brothers of the Wind” 


plaque, and “The Onslaught’ football 
group. | Bea 
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AMERICAN PRINTS EXHIBITED IN THE 
BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS 


URING July an Exhibition of Etch- 

ings, Engravings, Lithographs and 
Wood Block Prints by Contemporary Amer- 
ican Artists was shown in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, under the distinguished 
patronage of M. Edouard Herriot, Ministre 
de lVinstruction publique et des beaux-arts, 
M. Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador from 
the United States to France, M. Claudel, 
Ambassador of France to the United States 
and others likewise notable. 

The exhibition, which was assembled by 
The American Federation of Arts, was sent 
to France and shown at the invitation and 
under the auspices of the Association Fran- 
caise d’ Expansion et d’Echanges Artistiques. 

The opening, on the afternoon of July 4, 


was ceremonious and well attended. M. 
Roland Marcel, Administrateur General of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, made an ad- 
dress, pointing out therein the fact that 
French influence showed itself in a lesser 
degree among the late arrivals than among 
the artists of Whistler’s and Pennell’s day. 
“From America,” he said, “came after the 
period of Whistler a great impulse in the 
direction of the burin and graver.” Of the 
work of today M. Marcel spoke in warmest 
praise. 

At the opening The American Federation 
of Arts was specially represented by Arthur 
W. Heintzelman, through the instrumen- 
tality of whom this exhibition and the ex- 
hibition of French etchings, now being shown 
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in this country under the same auspices, 
came about. 

The opening of the exhibition was to have 
been in June but owing to delay in the 
French Customs House and in transit from 
Havre to Paris it was postponed nearly a 
month. Hence the attendance of American 
residents, the “American Colony,” was less 
than might have been expected, but the 
shortage was more than made up by the 
splendid support given by the French, par- 
ticularly the representatives of the various 
artistic organizations. Mr. Heintzelman 
has written: “Tbe show could not have been 
received with greater enthusiasm by the 
French, which, after all, is the thing of 
greatest importance,” “The prints,’ he 
says, “were excellently hung.” 

The French have in recent years become 
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familiar with the works of some of our 
artists. Cadwallader Washburn was exhib- 
iting under distinguished patronage else- 
where in Paris at the time this exhibition 
was on view at the Bibliothéque; John 
Taylor Arms, Arthur W. Heintzelman and 
Robert Logan have all held one-man exhi- 
bitions in M. Marcel Guiot’s gallery. But 
the French, it seems, had no idea of the 
number of outstanding etchers, lithograph- 
ers, engravers in America and the variety as 
well as technical excellence of their work 
prior to this showing. Even Benson, Bel- 
lows, Kent and Davies were practically un- 
known to the Parisian public. 

M. Roland Marcel, Administrateur General 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, under date 
of July 11 wrote to Mr. Robert W. de 
Forest, President of The American Federa- 
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tion of Arts, with reference to this exhibition 
as follows: 


M. Le Presipent: 

I have the honor to send you herewith press 
clippings which I have received in connection 
with the exposition of the American prints. 

Many of these articles will, I think, interest 
you and your associates. 

I am happy to have this opportunity to tell 
you what a pleasure it has been to me to extend 
the hospitality of the Bibliothéque Nationale to 
your group which includes so many exceptional 
artists. Many of their works are of the first 
order—none may be regarded as negligible—and 
the collection as a whole is full of promise for the 
future of art in the United States. 

Pray receive, M. le President, the assurance of 
my highest regard and esteem. 

(Signed) Rotanp Marcet. 


this exhibition the 
issued quite an 


In connection with 
Bibliothéque Nationale 


LOUIS C. ROSENBERG 


elaborate catalogue with the names of the 
patrons and honorary committees, a preface 
on “Contemporary American Printmakers”’ 
by Frank Weitenkampf, Curator of Prints 
of the New York Public Library, the list of 
the exhibits and thirty-eight reproductions 
of works shown. 

On the Committee of Honor, besides those 
already named, were M. Briand, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. Emile Humblot, Presi- 
dent de l’Association Frangaise d’ Expansion 
et d’Echanges Artistiques; Hon. Elihu Root, 
Honorary President of The American Fed- 
eration of Arts; M. P. A. Lemoisne, Con- 
servateur du Cabinet des Estampes a la 
Bibliotheque Nationale; M. Georges Mayer, 
Président de la Chambre Syndicale des 
Editeurs et Marchands d’Estampes de 
France. 
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The American Honorary Committee com- 
prised Mr. Frank W. Benson, President of 
the Guild of Boston Artists; Mr. John Taylor 
Arms, President of the Brooklyn Society of 
Etchers; Mr. Ellis Ames Ballard, President 
of the Philadelphia Print Club; Mr. Benja- 
min C. Brown, President of the Print Mak- 
ers Society of California; and Mr. Lewis B. 
Williams, Past President of the Cleveland 
Print Club. 

Critical notices of the exhibition were 
published in more than twenty-five Paris 
papers at the time of the opening. ‘These 
made interesting reading, and, carefully 
considered, showed that, while critics are not 
always of one mind, a certain unanimity of 
opinion existed toward this exhibition in 
particular and American art as a whole. 
For the most part the French critics were 
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kindly in expression, but almost without 
exception they lamented a lack of originality 
in our viewpoint and admitted disappoint- 
ment that so little attention was given to 
subjects characteristically or uniquely Amer- 
ican. ““Admirable technique, fine feeling, 
artistic, but traditional” seemed to be the 
general verdict. 

Through the courtesy of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale groups of etchings by Whistler 
and Mary Cassatt, belonging to the French 
national collection, were included in the 
exhibit, and to these the places of honor 
were given. Despite the fact that modern- 
ism has relegated many of the older artists 
to a shadowy past, these two American 
etchers apparently still hold front rank in 
France and have lost neither jot nor tittle 
in the estimate of the initiated. The groups 
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of their work—five etchings and one mono- 
type in color by Miss Cassatt; eight etch- 
ings by Whistler—in the midst of 340 prints 
by their compatriots, stood out as of utmost 
importance. But appreciation was also ex- 
pressed of the works of Pennell, Weir, 
Blum, Duveneck, Twachtman and Mielatz 
of the older school which helped to establish 
the fine tradition in etching in the United 
States—a tradition which the younger men 
are carrying on. 

Special attention was attracted—if one 
may judge from the press notices—by 
Arnold Ronnebeck’s print of “‘ Wall Street,” 
New York, reproduced in the catalogue 
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and also in “Le Petit Parisien.” The work 
of George Bellows received special notice 
from the majority of the critics; that of 
George Biddle was declared spirited and 
decorative; that of Thomas Handforth to 
suggest in spirit the humor of Mark Twain. 
The vigor of Rockwell Kent’s work and his 
profound symbolism was favorably com- 
mented upon, as was also the strength of 
Sterne’s work. The exquisite delicacy of the 
etchings of Louis C. Rosenberg, Ernest D. 
Roth, John Taylor Arms, Robert Logan, 
Herman Webster, Arthur W. Heintzelman, 
was also commended. 

Among the works 


‘ 


“essentially American 


THE DESERT, ARIZONA GEORGE ELBERT BURR 


bere 


A MOUNTAIN RANGER LEVON WEST 


WALL STREET 


and possessing a kind of lyric beauty, 
though possibly somewhat forced,” were 
the etchings of Eugene Higgins. 

The critic of “Le Petit Parisien” remarked 
the solid quality of Wanda Gag’s “curious 
still-life studies” and discerned in Maurice 
Sterne’s work direct inspiration from Gau- 
gun. 

Marcel Sauvage in Ami du Peuple de- 
clared the efforts of our American artists 
as a whole very interesting but without 
originality; the work excellent in technique 
but very conventional—great sameness— 
reflecting with precision the arts of Europe 
and of the Orient but with little to say 
particularly or exclusively American. Among 
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those artists who found M. Sauvage’s favor, 
however, were Bellows, Brown, Sandzen, 
Haskell, Davies, Sterne, Ronnebeck, Burr, 
Biddle, Benson, all of whose prints possess 
not only technical but subjective interest. 
The writer for L’Oewvre remarked that 
far from being indifferent in quality the 
initiated would find the works by these 
American etchers intimate, delicate and 
emotional. He made special comment on 
the works of Davies and Benson, George 
Bellows, Rockwell Kent, Alden Weir. Like 
other Paris critics, the scenes of our far 
west by Borein, Sandzen and others ap- 
pealed especially to him; and he called at- 
tention to the strength and beauty in line 


NUDE WITH UPLIFTED ARMS ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


TWO GOATS AND A ROOSTER GEORGE BIDDLE 


MISSISSIPPI FLOOD 
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ANSCHUTZ ON ANATOMY JOHN SLOAN 


THE TENEMENTS 


and chiaroscura of etchings by Haskell, 


Hassam, Partridge, Verrees, Sloan and 
Higgins. “It is impossible to name all,” 
he said; “one can praise but as a whole 


this assemblage of prints by American 
artists so skillful and so consecrated to the 
art of the engraver and etcher. These 
works are original and personal, pregnant 
with the spirit of their country, finely ex- 
pressive of aspects to us strange, and in 
conception profoundly artistic.” 

The critic of the Figaro, Arsin Alexandre, 
was of all, perhaps, least complimentary— 
stinging in comment. He quoted from My. 
Weitenkampf’s Preface a statement con- 
cerning the ideals of our school of etching, 
and declared them to be ideals common to 
all schools, including that of France—ideals 
to which, however, our American etchers, 


E. KENT K. WETHERILL 


he said, do not live up, preferring rather to 
follow meekly in the footsteps of Whistler. 
To him Miss Cassatt represented all that 
was best, though he liberally measured 
out praise to John Taylor Arms for his 
“very beautiful etchings of old cities,” 
to Lee Sturges, Arthur Davies, Eugene 
Higgins, John Sloan, George Bellows— 
the last four, he explamed, “are paint- 
ers of note’ —to Wetherill and Haskell 
and finally to Joseph Pennell, the “veteran, 
the forerunner and the master.” At the 
same time he suggested that the collection 
would be of chief interest to French etchers. 
But if what he said were true—why! 
Georges Bal in the Paris edition of the 
New York World wrote in high praise (and 
at some length) of the exhibition—mention- 
ing first the distinction of the groups by 
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Whistler and Mary Cassatt—and of the 
interest that the Parisian would feel in 
making acquaintance with American masters 
up to the present time unknown in France. 
He alone of the many writers mentioned 
with appreciation the wood engravings of 
Timothy Cole and of John W. Evans. 
George Bellows and George Biddle he rated 
high as also Edward Borein, who next to 
Bellows was a universal favorite, and George 
Burr for his western subjects. To Haskell 
he paid high tribute. Thomas Handforth’s 
“Sun-Drenched Road” he said was “a very 
beautiful prmt” as were also Eugene Hig- 
gins “Don Quixote,” Hornby’s “Vielle 
Jardiniere sur la Colline,” and Nason’s “On 
the Maine Coast.”’ While not effusive, this 
writer apparently carefully studied the ex- 
hibition and found much worthwhile therein. 

The Paris edition of the New York Herald 
devoted less space to the event but noted 
the exceptionally large attendance of the 
French at the opening, and after describing 
briefly the general character of the exhibit 
declared that as a whole this collection of 
American works “gave art lovers a complete 
gamut of technique put to service in innum- 
erable ways and thus provided a diversity 
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of nature and temperament.”’ ‘‘The chaste 
line of Mary Cassatt,” said he, “the massive 
power of Bellows, the rugged lines of Sand- 
zen, the light touch of Haskell, these and 
others present a rich variety of which the 
French connoisseurs could not sufficiently 
express their admiration.” 

“The exhibition,’? he added, ‘is a com- 
plete success, and M. Roland Marcel has 
received many compliments because of hav- 
ing arranged it.” 

Of the 340 prints selected and sent over 
for this exhibition more than 150 will remain 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale as a part of 
the French national collection, having been 
invited and acquired as permanent exhibits. 

The jury of selection for the American 
Exhibition consisted of John Taylor Arms, 
Kerr Eby, Eugene Higgins, Ernest David 
Roth, Lee Sturges, E. Kent Wetherill and 
ex-officio, Leila Mechlin, Secretary of The 
American Federation of Arts. 

All arrangements in France for the exhi- 
bition were made by M. Guiot, representing 
the Association Francaise d’Expansion et 
d’Echanges Artistiques, and to his capa- 
bility, interest and unfailing courtesy thanks 
are due. L. M. 
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MODERN ART—OUR WONDER CHILD 


“There is one thing,” said a public speaker 
recently, “that is never ancient, always 
modern—the child.” Born in accordance 
with tradition, inheritor of the past, the 
child is invariably new, of the present. As 
long as there are children the world will be 
renewed—revivified, replenished. And yet 
how apt we are to forget this and to look 
askance at youth’s free-born manifestations! 
How eager we are to tread the well-worn 
paths of safety, to rest on the authority of 
those who, long before our day, rashly trod 
them down, despite danger and difficulty. 

We hear today much of modern art. 
What does it mean, other than youth— 
rebirth—continuity of spirit? Surely mod- 
ern art is the child of this age, and if it is 
more than a little violent,  self-willed, 
different, is not it because there is more 
character, individuality, strength, than usual, 
bred of the weary past? Perhaps. The 
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questions are: What are we to do with this 
infant? Allow it to grow up lke Topsy, 
hoping that outside influences, the public, 
will administer enough hard knocks (as is 
its wont) to keep it within the bounds of 
polite society? Or have we a responsibility 
as parents and guardians to cultivate the 
child, wisely encouraging the good and 
endeavoring to stamp out the evil? 

Modern education Jeans toward freedom— 
freedom which permits development of 
individuality, fullness of expression; and 
that is well. But it does not release us 
from responsibility; it does not decrease the 
difficulty of our task; to the contrary it makes 
it more difficult. What are we to encourage 
—what properly stamp out—how can we 
discern ‘“‘the smoking flax?” It is no easy 
matter to decide. The child that is too 
imaginative may become untruthful, but 
imagination is a precious quality; the child 
that is emotional may become vulgar, yet 
virility must not be sacrificed. Perhaps the 
only answer is patience and love—patience 
with wrong doing, faith in ultimate accom- 
plishment, love of that which is fine—wise 
discrimination rather than careless indiffer- 
ence. A naughty child’s misbehavior amuses, 
ofttimes, the chance visitor, the outsider, 
but it distresses and humiliates the parent. 
Badness in modern art provides the un- 
thinking with material for laughter, but in 
the ears of those who know the child’s po- 
tentiality this laughter has a jarring note. 

Sometimes we hear not only laughter but 
solemn warnings. One well-known writer has 
said that “boldness and courseness are 
among the popular steeds ridden today in the 
parade toward Parnassus”—that “another 
mettlesome prancer is freakishness, living on 
oats of sensation—provender of a wild species 
and bon marché.” No doubt some of our 
young, earnest and talented artists are follow- 
ing fashion rather than original leads in order 
to be different and to keep up in the proces- 
sion. But all children pass through some- 
what similar stages, dangerous no doubt, 
trying in the extreme, but not unhealthy. 

Modern art is at this moment our Wonder 
Child. In time it will grow up, willy-nilly, 
and be replaced—that we cannot help; but 
during the process we have an inescapable 
responsibility—that of seeing that it grow up 
beautifully, and so strengthen the future 
while glorifying the past. 
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NOTES 


The Metropolitan Museum 
EXHIBITIONS OF of Art has announced in a 
INDUSTRIAL recent Bulletin that it will 
ART AT THE show, during the month of 
METROPOLITAN October, the International 
MUSEUM OF ART Exhibition of Ceramic Art 
which is now being assem- 
bled by the American Federation of Arts. 
This collection, the first of a series of exhibi- 
tions of industrial art which the Federation 
will assemble and circulate under the pro- 
visions of a recent grant from the General 
Education Board, will, it is estimated, com- 
prise from three to five hundred exhibits in 
pottery and porcelain, representing English, 
French, German, Austrian, Dutch, Danish, 
Belgian, Czechoslovakian, as well as Ameri- 
can work in this field. After being shown 
at the Metropolitan Museum, it will make 
a tour of other leading museums of the 
country including the Baltimore Museum 
of Art, the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; 
the Cleveland Museum of Art; the Detroit 
and Minneapolis Art Institutes; the Newark 
Museum, and the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia. 

Announcement also was made of the 
Eleventh Exhibition of American Industrial 
Art, to be shown in the Museum’s galleries 
early in 1929. As has been said by a writer 
in the Museum’s Bulletin, “this series of 
exhibitions has served as a sort of barometer 
of trends in current design.’ ‘‘The forth- 
coming exhibition,” contiues this account, 
“is planned to respond as faithfully to the 
steady development of art in industry. 
Contemporary design will be given an oppor- 
tunity to show its prowess in a gallery 
arrangement involving a number of groups 
of objects; these will be related, not as 
though in a room interior, but brought into 
some other harmonious relationship to bring 
out unity of style. This procedure, it is 
hoped, will eliminate the difficulties and 
limitations imposed by the display of 
specific rooms, and give to craftsmen and 
manufacturers greater freedom to show more 
varied and more numerous items.” 

In the arrangement of this exhibition the 
Museum will have the advice and assistance 
of a Cooperating Committee, which will be 
concerned not only with the general pre- 
sentation in the Gallery of Special Exhibi- 


~ 


tions, but with the preparation of the groups 
themselves. This Committee will consist of 
Raymond M. Hood, Ely J. Kahn, Eliel 
Saarinen, Ralph T. Walker, and Eugene 
Schoen, architects; and Leon V. Solon, the 
last named at present engaged in develop- 
ing the exterior color treatment of the new 
Pennsylvania Museum. Mr. Kahn served 
as architect of the recent Exposition of 
Modern Art at Lord and Taylor’s, New 
York; Mr. Saarinen has had wide experience 
in staging exhibitions in Venice and other 
European cities; and Mr. Schoen was ably 
represented in the Art in Industry Exposi- 
tion of the R. H. Macy Company. The 
collaboration of such experts, with the 
Museum’s Department of Industrial Arts 
and its Advisory-Committee on Industrial 
Art which has served in the assemblage of 
former exhibitions, assures an exhibition 
which will amply demonstrate the artistic 
progress of American craftsmanship and 
manufacture. 

Mr. Richard F. Bach, Associate in Indus- 
trial Arts at the Metropolitan Museum, and 
Extension Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, has received a fellowship from 
the General Education Board which provides 
for a year of study in Europe, looking to the 
publication of a volume on the economics of 
design in industry. 


The eighth semi-annual ses- 
sion of the National Retail 
Furniture Institute was 
held at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, July 9 to 14, 
during the midsummer 
wholesale furniture market. 
This meeting, which was conducted under 
the joint auspices of the National Retail 
Furniture Association and the Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association of Grand Rapids, 
was attended by nearly one hundred sales- 
men from furniture stores throughout the 
country. The program included addresses 
by recognized authorities in this field, all 
stressing the importance of beauty and fine 
workmanship in present-day manufacture. 
In an address on “‘ Merchandising Beauty,” 


NATIONAL 
RETAIL 
FURNITURE 
INSTITUTE AT 
GRAND RAPIDS 


Mr. S. <A. Weissenberger, merchandise 
manager of Halle Brothers, Cleveland, 


pointed out, among other things, that “the 
store that specializes in good taste and 
beauty is the one that will succeed.” “* More 
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and more young people,” he said, “educated 
through the schools and magazines, are com- 
ing to realize the importance of good taste 
and style in furniture.” 

Mr. Russell H. Tarr of Tampa, Florida, 
President of the National Retail Furniture 
Association, urged retail merchants to build 
up a love for the beautiful in the home 
through the furniture industry, emphasizing 
the fact that all classes may today enjoy 
the style and beauty heretofore possible 
only to the wealthy. Mr. A. P. Johnson, 
Editor of the Furniture Blue Book, spoke on 
“The History of Furniture,” and Mr. 
Thomas H. Ormsbee of New York, a collector 
of early American furniture, related “The 
Story of Early Americana.” Mr. Henry W. 
Frohne, Editor of Good Furniture Magazine, 
in a discussion of “Modern Furniture 
Styles” showed the relation between styles 
in furniture and architecture, pointing out 
that the art moderne in furniture is simply 
following the modern tendencies in archi- 
tecture. 

The most important factors in the furni- 
ture business, it was said by those speakers 
who discussed merchandising and salesman- 
ship, are design and style. Dr. G. A. 
Blumenthal, a well-known psychologist, 
speaking on “‘The Psychology of Salesman- 
ship,” stressed the need of art education for 
the furniture salesman, expressing it as his 
belief that Grand Rapids should have an art 
institute or college of decorating to teach 
ambitious men and women the principles of 
the profession as it relates to furniture selling. 

In addition to these and other addresses 
on the various phases of the furniture 
industry, the program provided opportunity 
for open discussion and for visits to furniture 
factories and showrooms in the city where 
construction and design were studied at first 
hand. The dominant note of the entire 
Institute was the need for beauty and refine- 
ment in furniture, and an understanding on 
the part of the merchant and his sales staff 
of the art values involved in order to meet 
the growimg demand of the public for im- 
proved taste in their home furnishings. 

This Institute, with those of a similar 
nature recently held at other furniture 
centers throughout the country, is indicative 
of the conviction among the leaders of the 
industry that the day of merely buying and 
selling furniture is past. The realization is 
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felt that from now on every furniture store, 
to meet existing conditions, must, with its 
personnel, its service and its merchandise, 
actually be a civie asset in fostering homes 
of beauty and charm in the community. 
Ira B. Gornam. 


The new Illinois State Art 
THE NEW Gallery was dedicated in 
ILLINOIS STATE Springfield, Illinois, late in 
ART GALLERY AT June, at which time Lorado 
SPRINGFIELD Taft, the well-known sculp- 
tor, of Chicago, was the 
principal speaker. This Gallery, which has 
been established under the auspices of the 
Illinois Academy of the Fine Arts, will con- 
tain only the work of artists of the State of 
Illinois. The nucleus of a permanent collec- 
tion has been formed through the generosity 
of a number of public spirited citizens who 
have offered purchase prizes in connection 
with the annual exhibition of the Illinois 
Academy, the objects of these awards to 
become the property of the Gallery. Among 
the works so acquired from the most recent 
exhibition, set forth in the Gallery at the 
time of its dedication, are a cast of Lincoln, 
by Lorado Taft, and an oil painting by 
Joseph Birren entitled “Blossom Time,” 
which received the Native Daughters of 
Illinois prizes; “Flowery Bank,” a painting 
by Marie Blanke, awarded the Friends of 
Native Landscape prize; a painting of “Lief 
Ericsson Discovering America,” by Jarl 
Ouren, awarded the Norwegian National 
League Prize; “Windy Day,” by Emile 
Grumieux, which won the Eames MacVeagh 
prize; “Mount Shasta” by Carl Hoerman, 
awarded the Frank G. Logan prize; “‘ Masque 
of Dionysus,” a bronze by Oskar J. W. 
Hansen, awarded the F. J. Cornelius prize, 
and a group of etchings by Beatrice Levy, 
Eugenie Glaman, Walter Yoemans, and a 
woodblock print by Helen West Heller, 
awarded the John Patton Prize. Selection 
of works for these awards was made by a 
committee of three, representing the donor 
of each prize, the Illinois Academy and the 
State Museum. 

In addition to these gifts, the State of 
Illinois has appropriated the sum of $5,000 
for the purchase of works for the Gallery’s 
permanent collection. Thus this gallery, 
which is housed in the State Museum build- 
ing, Is in every way a state institution, the 


KOREAN POTTERY PRESENTED TO THE FINE ARTS GALLERY OF SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, 


BY THE 


first of its kind, it is believed, that has been 
established in this country. It is significant 
as indication not only of the flourishing 
state of art in Illinois but of a realization on 
the part of the state authorities of the im- 
portance of the artist and the place of art in 
the life of the people. 


The Fine Arts Gallery of 

THE ALLEN San Diego, California, has 
COLLECTION OF received as a gift from Dr. 
KOREAN Horace N. Allen, of Toledo, 
POTTERY GOHBS an important collection of 
TO SAN DIEGO Korean Pottery comprising 
about twenty rare and 

beautiful works. This collection was assem- 
bled by Dr. Allen while serving as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Korea, during which 
time he made a careful study of Korean art. 
His first acquaintance with the native 
pottery was gained through a gift from Prince 
Min, as a token of royal regard, of a piece 
selected from the old Imperial treasures, of 
the Kingdom—a small bowl of Korai ware, 
light gray-green in color, with clear crackle 
glaze. The acquisition of this piece led to 
extensive study and research on the part of 
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ALLEN 


Dr. Allen, and to the purchase of other 
valuable works, many of which were pur- 
chased from him by Charles L. Freer for his 
notable collection later presented to the 
nation. 

In the group which Dr. Allen has pre- 
sented to the Fine Arts Gallery of San 
Diego are examples of several varieties of 
this supremely fine Korai work, including a 
number of bowls, exquisite in color; a beau- 
tiful teapot or hot wine jug, with squirrel 
and pine cone stopper; and several melon 
shaped pitchers, beautiful in color, form, 
design and glaze. The collection also in- 
cludes a small omtment bowl and _lotus- 
shaped cup of white ware, witb delicate blue 
ornamentation—a piece of the kind used for 
presentation to the Court of Korea by the 
Court of China. 

Mr. Ralph Morris, Assistant Curator of 
the Fine Arts Gallery, has said in writing of 
this gift: “It has been noted by those who 
have resided in the east for long periods 
that the Koreans are nearer in temperament 
to the Americans than are the Chinese or 
the Japanese. Korean achievements in 
highly educational work in the arts are but 
slightly acknowledged. That they developed 
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fine work in the arts much earlier than did 
the Island Empire is well known to students 
of oriental art, literature and philosophy. . . . 
In bestowing this collection, which he has 
owned and enjoyed for many years, Dr. 
Allen has given to the Gallery some of the 
most refined and lastingly beautiful works 
of ceramic art that any nation has created.” 


At the Art Institute of 
Chicago an interesting and 
INSTITUTE OF unique exhibition compris- 
CHICAGO ing paintings and other 
works of art by business 
men was set forth during the month of 
August. The exhibition was assembled 
from works submitted by groups in eight 
different cities, including the Business 
Men’s Art Club of Chicago, and occupied 
two of the galleries in the east wing. The 
jury of selection was composed of Rudolph 
Ingerle, J. Jeffrey Grant, J. Allan St. John, 
Edgar Cameron and Ralph Fletcher Sey- 
mour. This exhibition was held under the 
auspices of the Associated Amateur Art 
Clubs, an organization lately established for 
the purpose of popularizing art study, par- 
ticularly sketching, among business and pro- 
fessional men, and of organizing amateur art 
clubs throughout the country. Mr. Samuel 
J. Fleisher of Philadelphia is honorary presi- 
dent of the Association; Mr. Elbert G. 
Drew, president; Mr. Arthur J. Todd, vice- 
president, and Mr. Paul L. Olson, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The exhibitions in the Print 
Galleries of the Art Institute were of unusual 
interest this year. In the main gallery was 
to be seen a group of approximately 150 litho- 
graphs by Goya, giving vivid glimpses of 
Spain durimg the Franco-Spanish, or Penin- 
sular War. In the next gallery were Italian 
woodcuts or chiaroscuro drawings from the 
Horace M. Swope collection, depicting 
Biblical scenes, such as “The Death of 
Ananias,” ‘‘Peter and John Curing the 
Sick,” ete. In an adjoining room the en- 
gravings and woodcuts of Albrecht Diirer, 
from the Buckingham and Potter Palmer 
collections were on while in_ still 
another gallery was to be seen a comprehen- 
sive collection of etchings and engravings by 
distmguished artists covering a period of 
four hundred years, and ranging from 
Aldegrever, Canaletto, Hollar, Lucas Van 
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view; 


Leyden, Rembrandt and Van Dyck, to 
Whistler, Lepere, Meryon, Millet, Zorn and 
Haden. 

Portraits of four well-known art patrons 
and benefactors of Chicago have been lent 
by the Art Institute for exhibition in the 
Southwestern Branch of the Chicago Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently opened in Atlanta, 
Georgia. These are of Mr. Frank G. Logan, 
Honorary Vice-President of the Art Institute, 
and of the late Edward B. Butler, a Trustee, 
both by Louis Betts; of Benjamin F. Fergu- 
son, founder of the Ferguson Fund for the 
erection of works of sculpture throughout 
the city, by Ernest L. Ipsen; and of George 
B. Harris, by Adeline Munn. Mr. Harris, 
it will be remembered, left to the Art Insti- 
tute the sum of one million dollars, the 
largest bequest ever received by the museum. 
These paintings will later be shown in the 
cities tnroughout the South. 

John W. Norton, ins‘ructor in the School 
of the Art Institute, has completed an 
interesting series of mural paintings for the 
Logan Museum of Beloit College. These 
paintings are said to be as accurate in 
depicting the actual life and the likeness of 
early man as modern research can establish 
them. The human figures and animals 
appearing in the scenes are life size and are 
posed naturally and with a nice feeling for 
dramatic effect. 

Apropos of the exhibition of American art 
depicting sports, which was assembled by 
the American Federation of Arts and shown 
this summer in connection with the Ninth 
Olympiad at Amsterdam, it is interesting to 
know that one of the exhibits now on view in 
the Children’s Museum at the Art Institute 
is a baseball game, the players of which are 
modeled in clay and painted in gay colors. 
The pitcher stands in the box, the batter 
is at the bat, with behind him the catcher in 
face mask. Some twenty spectators occupy 
the seats, while a cheer leader is seen below. 
This lively group is the work of children in 
the Saturday classes at the Art Institute 
School, of the juvenile, intermediate and 
high school grades. Other exhibits in the 
Children’s Museum, witnessing further to 
the wide range of artistic training which 
these classes offer, are clay animals, ships, 
boxes, pottery, weaving, book covers, gesso, 
Esquimaux and dogs, Indians, knights in 
armor, batiks, pocket books, ete. 
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AN ANGEL SPEAKING TO ST. JOACHIM 
LEA COLLECTION RAIMONDI arrer DURER 


The Print Department of 
THE LBA PRINT the Pennsylvania Museum, 
COLLECTION AC- Philadelphia, from being a 
QUIRED BY THE small miscellaneous group, 
PENNSYLVANIA has suddenly become one 
MUSEUM of the leading American 
public collections, contain- 
ing the work of such famous artists as Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Mantegna, Marcantonio, Nan- 
teuil, Edelinck and Van Dyck. This has 
recently come about through the acquisition 
by the Museum of the collections of the late 
Charles M. Lea, presented by Mrs. Lea and 
his two daughters, Mrs. Lea Hudson and 
Mrs. F. Woodson Hancock, with the under- 
standing that from time to time they may 
make additions or replacements which will 
improve and enrich the collection. 

Charles M. Lea was well known through- 
out the United States for his active interest 
in prints, but the value and scope of his 
private collection has as yet scarcely been 
realized. It forms a very complete study 
group, beginning with the early German and 
Italian masters and followimg down through 
the middle period of Dutch supremacy and 
the French portrait engravers to our own day. 
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There are some 5,000 engravings and 
etchings, about fifty volumes of decorative 
books and collected engravings and approxi- 
mately 350 reference books comprising such 
standard works as Andresen, Bartsch, 
Nagler, Robert-Dumesnil, Passavant, Le 
Blane and, most important of all, the com- 
plete “Enciclopedia” of D. Pietro Zanni, 
which is practically unobtainable today. 

The collection was begun in 1879 by Mr. 
Lea’s father, Henry C. Lea, and for many 
years father and son collaborated in the 
work. After his father’s death, Charles M. 
Lea continued to improve, catalogue and 
complete the work by replacing any doubtful 
prints with authenticated ones. An inter- 
esting feature of the collection is that Mr. 
Lea, m many cases, kept and carefully 
marked copies and reproductions of which he 
possessed the originals, so that students 
may see the true and the false side by side 
and thus learn to know and distinguish the 
quality of both kinds of work. 

The Lea collection has been temporarily 
installed in a special room in Memorial Hall, 
which is furnished with the handsome cases 
from Mr. Lea’s home—a valuable addition 
to the gift. An opening exhibition will be 
held at the new Museum early in the Fall, 
or as soon as possible after the work of 
mounting and final installation is completed. 
The exhibits are to be changed at frequent 
intervals, so that, in due course of time, 
any one who has followed the sequence of the 
exhibitions will not only have seen the whole 
of the Lea collection but will also have 
traced the course of the development of the 
art of engraving and etching from the 
earliest days. 

Fiskm KimBatu. 


A competition has lately 

TO COMPLETE been held for a design for 
THE TOMB OF the completion of the Tomb 
THE UNKNOWN of the Unknown Soldier at 
SOLDIER Arlington. From the 
seventy-three designs sub- 

mitted by architects and sculptors from all 
parts of the country, five were selected, and 
from these the final choice will be made. 
These five designs were submitted by the 
following groups: Schweinfurth, Ripley and 
Le Boutillier of Boston; Thomas Hudson 
Jones, sculptor, and Lorimer Rich, archi- 
tect, of New York; Harry Stemfeld and 


Or 
is) 
ras) 


Boris Riaboff, architect, and Gaetano Cecere, 
sculptor, of Philadelphia; James Earl Fraser, 
sculptor, and Egerton Swartwout, architect, 
of New York; and Horace W. Peaslee, archi- 
tect, Carl Mose, sculptor, and Charles Eliot, 
2nd, landscape architect, of Washington, 
D. C. The designs are chiefly column or 
pillar treatments, some having provision for 
lighting effects. Each of the competitors 
will be paid $500 for his work. After the 
final selection, revisions may be made to 
meet the requirements of the Arlington 
Battle Monuments Commission and the 
Commission of Fine Arts. The design will 
then go to the Secretary of War for accept- 
ance. 

The jury of award for this competition is 
composed of Paul P. Cret of Philadelphia, 
D. H. Burnham of Chicago, Charles A. 
Coolidge of Boston, Mrs. William D. Rock 
of Philadelphia, and Colonel Hanford Mac- 
Nider, Assistant Secretary of War for 
Aviation. 

As soon as the final selection is made, and 
funds become available for the fulfillment of 
the plan, a formal contract will be made with 
the winner for the preparation of the neces- 
sary plans and specifications and for super- 
vision of the erection of the memorial. The 
authorized total cost of the memorial, 
including the designs, is limited to $50,000. 


The United States Bureau 
ART EDUCATION of Education has issued a 
IN THE RURAL statement which promises 


DISTRICTS well for the future of art 
education in our rural com- 
munities. In it is set forth the conviction 


of those at the head of this body that, owing 
to the limited opportunities for cultural con- 
tacts in the rural sections, the curricula of 
the small schools should provide liberally for 
the study of art and music—not only for 
drawing and painting, singing and other 
musical pursuits, but also art and music 
appreciation. “It is essential,” says this 
statement, “that in the rural sections con- 
tacts with educational and vocational possi- 
bilities be made vicariously. Pupils should 
be brought m contact with educational 
possibilities through a program which will 
administer educational and vocational guid- 
ance designed to help them; explore individ- 
ual aptitudes; comprehend educational pos- 
sibilities; choose careers best adapted to 
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individual needs; foresee the vocational 
opportunities to which these careers lead; 
pursue with determination both educational 
and vocational training; and give such voca- 
tional training as the equipment of the school 
will permit and the needs of the pupils and 
community warrant.” Such a plan, if 
carried into effect, would not only broaden 
the cultural horizon of countless homes in 
our rural communities, but would doubtless 
considerably increase the number of artists, 
designers, and, eventually, art patrons of the 
nation. 


Fellowships in the Fine 


FINE ARTS Arts, offered annually by 
FELLOWSHIP the American Academy in 
AWARDS Rome, were awarded this 


year as follows: Architec- 
ture—Cecil C. Briggs, B. S., Simpson College, 
B. Arch., Columbia University; Classical 
Studies—James Henry Oliver, Jr., B.A., 
Yale University; Irene Rosenzweig, B. A., 
Washington University, M. A., Bryn Mawr; 
Raymond T. Ohl, B. A., M. A., Haverford 
College; Sculpture—David Kk. Rubins, Dart- 
mouth College, Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design; Musical Composition—Roger H. 
Sessions, B. A., Harvard, Mus. B., Yale. 
The Lazarus Fellowship in Painting, offered 
through the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
as a memorial to Jacob H. Lazarus, was 
awarded to Donald M. Mattison, a student 
in the School of Fine Arts at Yale. Each 
of these fellowships includes three years’ 
study at the American Academy in Rome, 
an annual stipend of $1,250, and living 
accommodations during the entire time. 
The Paris Prize of the Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects for 1928 was awarded to 
Thomas H. Locraft, a student of the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., for his 
design for a Supreme Court Building. Mr. 
Locroft was formerly employed in the office 
of Mr. Fred V. Murphy, a Washington 
architect. The Paris Prize carries with it a 
stipend of $3,600, providing for two and a 
half years’ study in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts,. Paris. Of the five contestants in the 
final competition this year, four were 
students of the School of Architecture of 
Yale. Of these A. J. Kelsey received second 
prize, A. E. Euston, third and D. A. White, 
fourth. The problem for the contest was 
written by C. C. Zantzinger, architect, of 


WISTFUL GIRL 


LATELY ACQUIRED BY THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, 


Philadelphia, and required that the designs 
carry out the idea of a supreme court build- 
ing to be erected on an isolated site in the 
capital of a great republic. Mr. Zantzinger 
also served as a member of the jury of 
award, which included fourteen other archi- 
tects of note, among them Charles C. 
Nimmons of Chicago, Henry Richardson 
Shepley of Boston, John Galen Howard of 
San Francisco, William A. Delano, Edward 
S. Hewitt, Raymond M. Hood and Benjamin 
W. Morris of New York. 


The Danish National Ex- 
hibition of Paintings, Sculp- 
ture and Handicrafts was 
on display at the City Art Museum during 
Those who assembled it seemed to 


AT ST. LOUIS 


August. 


FRANK DUVENECK 


PITTSBURGH 


have regarded numbers of objects rather 
than artistic merit. The handicrafts, es- 
pecially the Royal Copenhagen Porcelains 
and the silverware, were more interesting 
than the paitings and_= sculpture. In 
preparation for the annual exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture held at the Museum 
during September and October the paintings 
by St. Louis artists were selected by a special 
out-of-town jury which met on July 27th. 
About eighty canvases were submitted by 
thirty-eight artists. 

Warren Ludwig who was in charge of the 
summer school of the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts has left for Europe where he 
expects to study for two years at Munich, 
Paris and other art During the 
summer he made a demonstration of “Sum- 


centers. 
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FOUNTAIN OF THE WATERS 


FINE 


ARTS GARDEN, 


mer Sketching for the children of the Story 
Hour at the Museum.” He explained the 
uses of his equipment; described his palette 
and the effects of color, and, as he covered 
his canvas with a delightful sketch of 
summer skies, he told just what he was 
doing and why. His audiences on two hot 
summer days numbered 348. The summer 
activities at the Museum, despite the heat 
have been unusually well attended. 

St. Louis artists are spending their vaca- 
tions In many places. Among those who are 
away are: Kathryn Cherry and Florence 
Ver Steeg, who are at Gloucester, Mass.; 
Edmund H. Wuerpel, at Clayton, N. Y.; 
Scott MacNutt in Boston, Ogunquit and 
in Switzerland; Agnes Lodwich, at Ogunquit; 
Mary McColl, in the Ozarks; Gustay 
Goetsch, teaching at the Art Students 
League, in New York; Tom P. Barnett in 
Zurope; Oscar Berninghaus, at Taos, in 
New Mexico, and the Carpenters, at Waya- 
loosing, Wisconsin. 

The Art Department of the Public 
Library displayed in July, the designs sub- 
mitted in the Beautiful 
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House cover 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM 


CHESTER BEACH, SCULPTOR 


OF ART 


Design Competition. Also on view in the 
Library at intervals during the summer, 
have been alluring foreign travel posters. 


IM Ve 


Dedication of the Fine Arts 
THE CLEVELAND Garden, which now forms a 


MUSEUM fitting approach to The 
GARDEN Cleveland Museum of Art, 


brings to a conclusion an 
undertaking that had its inception some five 
years ago. ‘This ceremony was held July 23. 
Introduced by a fanfare of trumpets, a 
double daisy-cham was carried from the 
front entrance of the Museum to the foun- 
tain by twenty-eight girls, representing the 
donors. After an invocation by the Right 
Reverend William A. Leonard, Episcopal 
Bishop of Ohio, the history of the undertak- 
ing was related by William G. Mather, 
Vice-President of the Museum, and the veils 
were removed by the girls from the twelve 
zodiac signs and from the fountain. The 
garden was formally presented to the City 
of Cleveland by Mrs. John Sherwin, Presi- 
dent of The Garden Club, and accepted by 
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the Honorable William R. Hopkins, City 
Manager. 

The first steps toward the creation of 
this garden were taken in 1923 when the 
Garden Club of Cleveland appointed a com- 
mittee to study the problem of beautifying 
the unimproved area of Park property that 
lay between the Museum and the little 
Wade Park Lake. Through the medium of 
an Italian Street Fair, held under its auspices, 
funds were raised which made possible the 
employment of Olmsted Brothers, Landscape 
Architects, to prepare tentative plans for 
this improvement. 

These plans, when completed and ap- 
proved by the Garden Club and by City and 
Museum officials, were presented to the City 
of Cleveland as a part of the Club’s contribu- 
tion to the undertaking. ‘The City agreed 
to do all grading and planting, to place Doan 
Brook in a culvert, and to provide water and 
drainage systems and maintenance. ‘The 
architectural features of the Garden were 
contributed by individual members of the 
Club and by officials of the Museum. 

A “Fountain of the Waters” by Chester 


OLMSTED BROTHERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


IN FRONT OF CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


Beach is the dominant feature of the com- 
position, occupying the center of an oval 
terrace immediately in front of the Museum. 
This is in white Georgia marble as are the 
balustrades and steps. Around the fountain, 
occupying niches in the enclosing hedges, 
are representations of the Zodiac symbols 
cut in Vermont marble, also by Mr. Beach; 
and he now is at work on figures of the Earth 
and Sun, which are to be cast in bronze and 
placed on either side of the fountain. 

The Euclid Avenue approach, known as 
the Holden Terrace, is to be completed by 
the installation of a bronze figure group 
entitled “Night Passing Earth To Day.” 
This is by Frank Jirouch who won the com- 
mission in a competition open to Cleveland 
sculptors only. 

A mermaid group has been installed at 
the edge of the lake under a large willow 
tree. There are still to be completed and 
installed two bronze drinking fountains by 
Emilie Fiero, twelve marble seats, and two 
bronze figures of the Sun and Earth, which 
will complete Beach’s fountain group. 

The undertaking is a striking illustration 
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of cooperation between various elements in 
the community: The Garden Club, The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, the City Govern- 
ment and private individuals, all contribut- 
ing to create in a public park, a beauty spot 
that may be enjoyed by all. Its conspicu- 
ous location beside Euclid Avenue, brings it 
to the sight of everyone passing along that 
busy thoroughfare. 

More than $400,000 is represented im the 
investment and not one dollar has been 
asked for, all the contributions having been 
made voluntarily. 

Quite appropriately, the dedicatory exer- 
cises were held on Cleveland Day, the 132nd 
anniversary of the city’s founding. 


The Art Association of 
NEW ART Indianapolis has announced 
SCHOOL that a new building for its 
BUILDING — Art School is to be erected 


INDIANAPOLIS through the generosity of 
an anonymous donor. Plans 
for the proposed building have been drawn 
by Paul P. Cret, architect, of Philadelphia, 
and the work of building will be started as 
soon as arrangements are completed for 
moving the present school to temporary 
quarters, and removing the old buildings. 
It is hoped that the new school may be 
ready for occupancy early in 1929. It will 
be of fireproof construction faced with brick 
to harmonize with the present Museum, and 
will consist of two upper floors and a partly 
submerged basement. The plans provide 
for the housing of two hundred and _ fifty 
students. 

The first art school in Indianapolis was 
founded in 1878, and occupied a building at 
the coraer of Pennsylvania and Washington 
Streets. Later there was established the 
Indiana School of Art, organized by a group 
of citizens, principally members of the Art 
Association, who took over for the purpose 
the private art school conducted by the 
late Theodore C. Steele and William Forsyth. 
It is of that stitution that the present art 
school, made possible through the bequest 
of John Herron to the Art Association, is an 
outgrowth. Mr. Forsyth is still a member of 
the faculty of the school, and it is to his 
efforts, and inspiration as a teacher, that 
much of its success is due. He has received 
numerous medals, and is represented in 
various public collections. 
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The most important meet- 
MEETING OF THE ing of the Deutscher Werk- 
“DEUTSCHER bund since its organization 
WERKBUND” was held in July in Munich, 
MUNICH, 1928 the city in which it was 
founded in 1907. In its 
first program declaration was made that the 
problem of applied and industrial arts means 
to secure quality and refinement to every 
work produced by hand or machine, and 
involves the well organized cooperation of 
the artist, craftsman, manufacturer and 
merchant in order that every work may be 
controlled by taste and art. 

Since that time this declaration has been 
proved correct. Several other countries 
founded similar organizations upon the very 
same principles and their work proved to be 
successful. Furthermore people who in 
their homes surrounded themselves by fake 
antiques under the pretense of art, and 
those business men who think the only way 
to be successful is to sell merchandise of the 
poorest quality at the cheapest price, are 
not up to date any more. 

Such being the conditions now, the 
D. W. B. at its recent meeting made plans 
and discussed problems of greater importance 
than ever before. The chairman, Hofrat 
Peter Bruckmann, reported plans for exhibi- 
tions next year. He referred to the great 
success in Monza in 1927, in consequence of 
which Bruno Paul has had the opportunity 
to arrange the great exhibit of the Macy 
Company in New York. ‘The success of this 
work brought forward the plan of a modern 
German Arts and Crafts exhibit in the 
Metropolitan Museum, for which the selec- 
tion of the material is well under way. 

Another international exhibition in Bar- 
celona in 1929 is considered by the German 
Government of the greatest importance, 
because by it the Latin States in South 
America might get interested in the art and 
industry of Germany. Therefore the Goy- 
ernment has secured the necessary space 
already and the D. W. B. is expected to take 
its share in that important work. 

There will be two exhibitions in Germany 
next year—one of the Munich chapter of the 
D. W. B., which will consist of trophies, 
medals, diplomas and similar works with 
reference to sport activities, the other to be 
in Breslau, where next year’s meeting of the 
D. W. B. will be held. ‘The latter will be on 
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a great scale, involving the solution of 
problems the Eastern part of Germany is 
mostly concerned with and will be entitled: 
“Apartment and Workshop.” There will 
be one hundred apartments built, intended 
for permanent use. Most of them small 
apartments showing the possibility of beauty 
and comfort at reasonable prices, within the 
reach of people of moderate income. There 
will also be a boarding house and a number 
of homes including the workshop of the 
owner. 

These plans having been accepted by the 
members, the next speaker, Professor Ernst 
Zackh, gave a very interesting report on the 
greatest exhibition that has ever been 
planned by the D. W. B. This is the Inter- 
national Exhibition of the D. W. B. in 
Cologne in 1932. There a space has been 
secured which can only be equalled in 
Europe by Paris. All the organizations 
that might be helpful in carrying out the 
plan are ready for cooperation. The support 
of the Government is also secured and thus 
the preliminary work is finished. The 
Exhibition will represent The New Era, 
showing first rate work only. The pro- 
gramme, which has been worked out in all 
the particulars by Professor Riemerschmid, 
will be submitted to an international com- 
mittee in Paris in September. After the 
acceptance of the programme the official 
invitation to all the nations will be sent out 
in October. 

The second day was devoted to lectures 
and discussions which were meant to point 
out principles upon which a new art educa- 
tion could be founded. As interesting as 
they were to follow theoretically it would 
lead us too far from practical considerations. 
Tt will be sufficient to pomt out the conclu- 
sions which determine the attitude toward 
the modern movement. 

Professor Emil Preetortus came to the 
conclusion that art teaching is not possible 
without theory, while Professor Alfred 
Weber pointed out in his final statement, 
that the life of men of today is utterly 
different from any of the past cultures. 
He maintained that we have to get rid of all 
the traditional forms of the past in order to 
be able to build up something new that suits 
our present way of thinking, feeling and our 
conditions of life. 

The problems presented by the speakers 
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were discussed in a very interesting way, 
which in the last analysis proved to be a 
great help in understanding the fundamental 
principles of the modern movement. 

The third day of the meeting was devoted 
to an excursion into the country with three 
hundred participants. This excursion, as 
well as the dinner given by the city of 
Munich in honor of the D. W. B. members 
in the Alte Rathaus, gave opportunity to the 
participants to get acquainted with each 
other, discuss their own problems, and enjoy 
the peculiar charm of Munich and its sur- 
roundings. 

Jutius Mrnauix. 


Nicolas de Largilliére’s re- 

PARIS NOTES trospective exhibition in 

the Petit Palais includes 
more than a hundred impressive, or beautiful 
or sumptuous canvases from the active brush 
of this famous painter of the haute bour- 
geoiste—and sometimes the aristocracy—of 
Paris in the seventeenth-eighteenth cen- 
turies. Here are portraits in the grand 
manner without any doubt. Many of the 
best-known members of Parisian society, 
from 1678 to 1746, passed before his im- 
mortalizing brush and brilliant palette. He 
was not invariably brilliant as a colorist, his 
earliest canvases are somewhat sombre. 
There are a few admirable pictures of still 
life, and one consists wholly of studies of 
hands, painted, not merely drawn as we 
usually see them. Largilli¢re is known as 
“the painter of beautiful bands” of the 
French school. 

He was born in Paris in 1656, on the Pont 
Notre-Dame, but his youth was passed in 
Flanders, whence he went to Antwerp, and 
then to London to study in the studio of 
Peter Lely. Some of his most famous por- 
traits are those of Le Brun, of President de 
Lamoignon, Madame de Granval, La Fon- 
taine in his old age, Voltaire in his youth, ete. 
This exhibition includes loans from fifteen 
museums and seventy-five private collec- 
tions. 

Some of the most magnificent Gothic 
tapestries of the XIV and XV centuries are 
being shown at the Musée des Gobelins. 
This was the period when the great tapestries 
were made, before the Renaissance modified 
and complicated the pure art of composition. 
The most ancient piece in this collection is 
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the “Apocalypse”’ from the Angers Cathe- 
dral, which was woven in the Paris workshop 
of Nicolas Bataille from 1875 to 1380. 
From the same Cathedral came the XV 
century “Histoire de Saint Maurille” and 
“La Passion du Christ.” From the Nantilly 
Church at Saumur, from Reims come other 
remarkable examples of this art. The two 
altar pieces from the Cathedral of Sens, the 
“Couronnement de la Vierge” and_ the 
“Adoration des Mages,” are prodigiously 
delicate and beautiful. 

Those who admire modern furniture will 
be delighted with the Salon des Artistes 
Décorateurs in the Grand Palais, where all 
the geometrical models of these men and 
women of audacious talent are displayed in 
large quantity. The woods of which they 
are constructed are beyond criticism—beau- 
tiful material wonderfully handled. There 
are some simple, good designs, but too many 
tend to the cylindrical, the figure eight, the 
metal-tube characteristics. We must admit 
that modern artists are faced by an insolvable 
problem, which only a genius may be able to 
master after a fashion; they are asked to 
design a rose which shall be as beautiful as 
the one we know, but quite different and 
new. 

Visitors who have had occasion to criticise 
the poor lighting and arrangement of the 


ethnological, architectural and sculptural 
treasures to be found in the Trocadéro 


Museum, will be glad to find its specimens 
of pre-Columbian art now on exhibition at 
the Pavillon de Marsan of the Louvre. 
Besides those of the Trocadéro there are 
many exhibits from other museums, even so 
distant as Mexico, so that the result is 
interesting and enlightening. Aztec, Toltec, 
Maya art are represented. There are 
carved jades, eloquent of what the past 
must have been; a wonderful death’s head 
in erystal, of which only one other equally 
beautiful exists, at London; and the Berlin 
Museum has sent a human skull covered 
with a mosaic of turquoises. The French 
public knows comparatively little of early 
American art, and the exposition has excited 
interest. 

The memorial tomb, erected to the 
memory of the famous Lscadrille Lafayette 
of American aviators, was designed by 
Alexandre Marcel and decorated by the 
sculptor Renard. The arch is about 130 


feet in height, with side wings ornamented 
with alternate columns and pillars. In the 
design are the flags of America and France, 
medallions of Washington and Lafayette, 
and insignia of several French air squadrons. 
The names of all the pilots, dead or surviving, 
are graven on the arch. Villeneuve-l’Etang, 
where the arch is situated, is a picturesque 
region which has inspired Corot, and will 
now be a place of pilgrimage. 

At the Georges Bernheim Gallery, 
Dunoyer de Segonzac has some good land- 
scapes in which the art of the painter is con- 
cealed behind the most natural effects. His 
groups of figures, or his pictures of still life, 
are equally interesting. His water colors 
and drawings show the variety of his artistic 
temperament. 

Pierre Ladureau, whom I have several 
times had oceasion to mention, is showing a 
few paintings at the “Art Contemporain” 
Gallery which are both pleasing and imagina- 
tive. They have atmosphere. The succu- 
lent greens of his verdure seem dripping with 
moisture. They have an emotional quality, 
but are calm, self-possessed. 

Lovuisr Morcan SIL.. 


In my notes for the July 
LONDON NOTES number of THe AMERICAN 

Macazine or Art I alluded 
to the “Exhibition of Antiques and Works 
of Art,” organized by“ The Daily Telegraph” 
at Olympia, London, which was formally 
opened July 18th by H. H. Princess Marie 
Louise. Commencing with a Gothic Room 
in which there is a fine stone chimney piece 
go through the Tudor Period (a fine Eliza- 
bethan dimning-room), that of the Stuarts, 
where a sitting-room of Inigo Jones type of 
design and decoration is very delightful, 
down to the Georgian Period. The little 
Queen Anne sitting-room is a gem of its 
kind; and I may mention the old, room, 
reproduced from the City Hall of Bristol, 
with its fine retainers’ table in elm and oak. 
Sir Charles Allom who has devoted himself 
to this part of the exhibit, took occasion to 
point out to me three fine colored bust 
portraits which came from old Whitehall, 
and represent Henry VII, Henry VIII and 
Bishop Fisher. There is wonderful char- 
acter in the faces—Henry VII, the man who 
made the family and the money, cool, 


intellectual, calculating; his son bluff, 
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imperious, despotic; and that of Bishop 
Fisher, who objected to his divorce, was 
made a Cardinal for this by the Pope, and 
promptly thrown into the Tower by the 
angry monarch and without further cere- 
mony beheaded then and there. I have 
not verified these facts, but believe them 
to be as told me. 

Messrs. Spink of King Street W. have an 
interesting section, in which I should mention 
the beautiful and unique bust in pure gold 
(XIIth century) of a Queen or Princess, 
excavated near Hamadan in Persia, I may 
add that the pattern of the dress—is very 
fine as well as the head-dress or crown, and 
that even the hair is thread of gold; very in- 
teresting here, too, is the death-mask of Queen 
Elizabeth, from which other effigies in marble 
and metal were taken. 

The Picture Gallery, which contains some 
treasures of art, the insurance alone coming 
to over a million pounds; Sir Joseph Duveen 
has lent his recently acquired Raphael, the 
“Cowper Madonna of 1508,” representing 
the Virgin with the Divine Child on her 
knee, in perfect condition and signed and 
dated as above. With this from the same 
lender the portrait, also by Raphael, of 
Giulano de Medici, “the Magnifico,” 
Duke of Nemours, and a wonderful Rem- 
brandt of a “Savant with the Bust of 
Homer.” There are many Italian paint- 
ings, some of them—notably the Angiolo 
Allori and Domenico Feti-first-rate, others, 
under the great names of Titian and Gior- 
gione—quite unworthy of those Masters. 

There is the famous—or infamous— 
“Uely Duchess” from the brush of Quentin 
Matsys, who is the central figure of Feuct- 
wanger’s recent romance; and looks here 
“as ugly as sin,” and quite equal to poison- 
ing her husband, son, lover and rival, as 
she does, directly or indirectly, in the far 
from pleasant German story, and apparently, 
also, in history. Here, too, is a most wonder- 
ful English “primitive,” the Wilton Diptych, 
lovely in color, well composed and looking 
almost like a Fra Angelico. Then in the 
next room we find our fine School of the 
XVIIIth century; and here the Reynolds 
“Miss Hickey” and the two grand full- 
length Raeburns “The Macnab of Macnab” 
(lent by Lord Dewar) and ‘The Marquis 
of Hatings” (lent by Sir James Berry) 
give us the consoling reflection that we have 
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still some pictures worth possessing left in 
the country. 

Before concluding I wish to mention a 
very interesting monument which is. this 
month completed and set in place by that 
accomplished sculptor Felix Joubert, and 
dedicated by Mr. Geoffrey Duveen to the 
memory of his parents Dora and Henry 
Duveen. Mr. Geoffrey Duveen, who in- 
herited a large fortune from his father, has 
devoted it to the rebuilding and equipment 
of The Royal Ear Hospital, whose foundation 
stone was laid by the Prince of Wales in 
1924. The medallion portraits are those of 
Dora and Henry Duveen; and the whole 
composition, in bronze and marble, is very 
successful. 


S. B. 


The Metropolitan Mu- 


METROPOLITAN seum of Art will issue in 
MUSEUM October the first of a series 
PUBLICATIONS of semi-annual  publica- 


tions, to be knownas Metro- 
politan Museum Studies. ‘This periodical 
will contain reproductions and_ scholarly 
descriptions of noteworthy works of art in 
the Museum’s collections, supplementing the 
monthly Bulletin. The literary contents will 
be contributed largely by the Museum’s 
curatorial staff, who will thus have oppor- 
tunity for the publication and preservation 
of the results of their work upon the objects 
and collections under their charge. There 
will also be articles and studies by authorities 
not officially connected with the Museum. 
Among the subjects treated of in the forth- 
coming volume will be “John Townsend; an 
Eighteenth-Century Cabinet-Maker,” by 
Charles O. Cornelius; “Early Florentine 
Woodeut Books in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum,” by William M. Ivins, Jr., and 
“Dated Specimens of Mohammedan Art,” 
by M. 8. Dimand. 

The Museum also announces the publica- 
tion, in November, of the first of a series of 
eight portfolios of reproductions in color of 
objects in its collections. The first three 
portfolios will contain reproductions of 
Italian and American Paintings and Egyp- 
tian Faience; subsequent issues will cover 


Dutch and Flemish Paintings, ‘Textiles, 
Tapestries, Near Eastern Ceramics and 
Near Eastern Miniatures. The subjects 


represented, most of which will be repro- 
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duced in color for the first time, have been 
chosen both for their intrinsic beauty and 
for their value to schools of art, libraries, 
students and designers. 


ITEMS 


A general bibliography of the American 
and foreign literature on museum work has 
been issued by the American Association of 
Museums. This book contains over 11,000 
entries which are listed under exact title and 
author and also grouped under more than 
three hundred subject headings. The prin- 
cipal publications listed are the Proceedings, 
Museum Work, the New Series, the Museums 
Journal, published by the Museums Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, Musewmskunde, and 
Musea. In addition a listing has been made 
of articles on methods of conducting the 
many phases of museum work in the serial 
and other publications of American and 
foreign museums. Of interest to the art 
museum worker are such listings as back- 
grounds, ceramics, cleaning (of paintings, 
prints, casts, etc.) framing, loan collections, 
preserving methods, reproductions, — ete. 
Articles on the work of specialized museums 
in the various fields, as well as on the 
history of museums and the museum move- 
ment have also been brought together under 
appropriate headings. The book was com- 
piled by Ralph C. Smith, Assistant Secretary 
of the Museums Association. 


The University of Virginia, through its 
extension department, has circulated during 
the past season several exhibitions of repro- 
ductions of masterpieces of painting, which 
were visited by approximately 15,000 people 
in rural districts and small communities. 
The collections include color reproductions 
of works by masters of many schools, from 
Raphael to Whistler, and are available for 
schools, clubs or other organizations through- 
out the State. The circulation of these 
exhibitions is a first step in the University’s 
program for the increase of interest in and 
appreciation of art in Virginia. 


The Provincetown Art Association opened 
its Fourteenth Annual Exhibition July 29, 
to continue through September 8. The 
annual costume ball of the Association was 
held on August 17, while a similar ball was 
held by the Beachcombers, the men’s art 
club of Provincetown, on August 31. 
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A series of six figures symbolizing the 
telephone service has been designed by 
Edward McCartan, sculptor, for the facade 
of the new headquarters building of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company in Newark. 
These figures are to be cut in the stone of the 
facade when the building is completed. 


Wellington, New Zealand, will erect an art 
gallery and museum with a carillon, campa- 
nile and a hall of memories, as a national war 
memorial. The probable cost is estimated 
at more than a million dollars. The citizens 
of Wellington are raising five hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the gallery and museum. 


The Municipal Art Gallery of Davenport, 
Towa, has announced the appointment of 
Mr. Charles H. Platt as Director, to succeed 
Mr. R.S. Stites. Mr. Platt studied at Har- 
vard University under Prof. Paul J. Sachs, 
and has most recently served as Director 
of the Art Association of Fitchburg, Mass. 


The Northern Arizona Society of Science 
and Art has recently been established with 
headquarters at Flagstaff, Arizona. The 
purpose of this society is to increase and 
diffuse both the knowledge and appreciation 
of science and art, to protect places of 
historic and prehistoric interest and of great 
scenic beauty, and to conserve our vanishing 
wild life. The Society will maintain in the 
city of Flagstaff a museum where the 
archaeological and ethnological treasures of 
Northern Arizona may be displayed and 
where the geological wonders of the plateau 
will be interpreted. This museum will be 
under the direction of Dr. Harold S. Colton, 
Professor of Zoology, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C., announce the 11th 
Exhibition of Contemporary American Oil 
Paintings to open October 28 and _ close 
December 9, 1928. This will be the first 
exhibition since Mrs. W. A. Clark estab- 
lished an endowment fund of $100,000 the 
income from which will perpetuate the 
enterprise and supplement the endowment 
fund of equal size given by Senator Clark 
for prizes and for purpose of purchase. The 
Clark prizes, respectively $2,000, $1,500, 
$1,000 and $500 each, are accompanied by 
the Corcoran gold, silver and bronze medals 
and Honorable Mention certificate. 
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